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CENTRAL AFRICA 
Congo Belge 


Brussels Conference 


It has been announced that the Belgian Congo will become independent 
on June 30. 

A round table conference opened in Brussels on January 21 was 
attended by delegates from the following political parties: Parti du Cartel 
(Abako-M.N.C. Kalonji policy—Parti Solidaire Africain) twenty-two 
delegates; Parti Nationale du Progrés and affiliated parties, twenty-two 
delegates: Mouvement Fédéraliste Katangais-Conakat, four delegates; 
Mouvement Nationale Congolais (M.N.C.), three delegates; Alliance Rurale 
Progressiste, three delegates; Assoreco, two delegates; Centre de Regroupe- 
ment Africain-Kivu, two delegates; Union Congolaise, two delegates; 
P.P.K., two delegates. The following provinces and tribal areas were also 
represented: Leopoldsville (two), Equator Province (five), Eastern Pro- 
vince (four), Kivu (three), Kasai (two), Katanga (two). 

The Conference opened on the same day as M. Patrice Lumumba, of the 
M.N.C., was sentenced to six months imprisonment. Its opening was 
boycotted by Mr. Lumumba’s supporters until the Belgian Government 
announced that he would be released and flown to Brussels for the Con- 
ference. 

Mr. Joseph Kasavubu, president of the Abako, walked out of the 
Conference because he considered it should have the scope of a constituent 
assembly and should be writing the Congolese Constitution. The Guardian 
(January 28) reported that he was on his way to Brazzaville in the Congo 
Republic where, it is rumoured, he will proclaim immediate independence 
and try to form a provisional government. Early in the conference the 
Belgian Government stated that it was prepared to agree to “early inde- 
pendence”, but it was some days before an agreement on dates could be 
reached. 

Political Activity 

Local elections were held, for the fourth time, in December. In the 
Leopoldville District about 35 per cent of the Africans were entitled to 
vote and 31 per cent voted. The Abako Group boycotted the elections and 
there were no candidates in the Lower Congo District. Three of the six 
provinces were dominated by Nationalists, two—Kivu and Equator— 
voted on tribal lines, and Katanga, the richest and with railway links to 
the east coast, voted in favour of independence while maintaining some 
link with Belgium. 

The many political parties appeared to have come together in four 
main groups or coalitions: 

1. Abako (Alliance des Bakongo), under the leadership of Mr. Joseph 
Kasavubu, aims to create a separate Republic of Lower Congo, which 
would include Leopoldville and the two main ports. It is supported by the 
Parti Solidaire Africain (P.S.A.). The Republic would be autonomous 
within a federation based on the American or Swiss model. 

2. Rassemblement Katangais-Conakat, based on Katanga, aims at a 
federation of six autonomous states under one central government. 

3. Mouvement Nationale Congolais (M.N.C.), led by M. Patrice 





Lumumba, who attended the Accra All-African Conference in 1958 and 
was arrested in October 1959. It aims at a unitary state and demands imme- 
diate and unconditional independence. 

4. Parti Nationale du Progrés (P.N.P.), an association of some twenty- 
five “moderate” parties, supported by a section of the M.N.C. led by M. 
Albert Kalondji, by Interfederale, a tribal group from the Upper Congo 
created by M. J. Bolikango, and by its political party, Parti de L’Unité 
Congolais (P.U.C.), led by M. Essandja. P.N.P. accepts the Belgian 
Government’s plan for independence. (Belgian Congo, December.) 

King Baudouin spent Christmas in the Congo during a tour which was 
arranged at short notice. He was greeted with cries of “Long Live the 
King” and of “Independence”. There were also shouts of “Long Live 
King Kasa” (Kasavubu). 

Early in December, leaders of the National Lulua Party were arrested, 
after fighting broke out at Luluaborg in which sixteen people were killed 
and thirty-three wounded. In January, a state of emergency was again 
declared in the area. 

Fighting kroke out again early in the New Year, but it was later re- 
ported (The Times, January 15) that fifty Lulua and Baluba chiefs had met 
and signed an agreement aimed to bring an end to the fighting. 


Ruanda-Urundi 


Belgium Accused at U.N. 


Mr. MICHAEL BwaGasana, secretary-general of the Ruanda National 
Union, a member of the Batutsi tribe, told the U.N. Trusteeship Com- 
mittee that the troubles' in Ruanda-Urundi were not caused by a war 
between the Bahutu and the Batutsi but between those who wanted inde- 
pendence and those who did not. He said the troubles were caused by the 
colonial policy and had been prepared by local forces and Belgian Govern- 
ment officials and timed to break out just when the first request for inde- 
pendence was made. He urged the U.N. to send to Ruanda-Urundi an 
international commission of guaranteed impartiality. 

A Ghanaian proposal that the 1960 visiting mission be sent early in 
1960 so as to report to the Trusteeship Council in the summer was wel- 
comed by the Belgian delegate and was unanimously agreed. (Uganda 
Argus, November 23 and 26.) 


Nyasaland 


The Governor’s Review 


SPEAKING to the Rhodesia National Affairs Association in Salisbury, Sir 
Robert Armitage reviewed the position of Nyasaland in the Federation. 
He said it had a predominantly agricultural economy and virtually no 
mineral wealth. The small mineral deposits were not easily exploitable. 
Nyasaiand had a population density of seventy per square mile compared 
with eight in Northern Rhodesia and seventeen in Southern Rhodesia. In 
considerable areas of the Southern Province there were 800 persons per 
square mile. It was a desperately poor country. Remittances from emigrants 
amounted to £1} million a year. The export of agricultural products 
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produced £3 million a year. In 1949 economic development was slow but 
fairly satisfactory, accompanied by a growing political consciousness. . . . 

The Governor said: “I have not found any plan that has been put up to 
me which can produce economic benefits, not only at the present level but 
at an increasing one, for all the people of Nyasaland, except one based on 
the country being in a federal association with the Rhodesias. I have made 
it clear for some time now that what is described as ‘regional autonomy 
within the Federation’ provides an adequate and reasonable status for the 
political development as well as the economic, financial and cultural 
development of all the inhabitants. There is little doubt that since federa- 
tion there has been an economic upsurge in activities in Nyasaland. . . . 
An independent sovereign state within the Commonwealth is an attractive 
and emotional goal to be aimed at. But in harsh fact no Nyasaland Govern- 
ment could be completely independent. They would require finance from 
somewhere and some power to organize diplomatic representation, defence 
and protect their trading interests. An association of some sort with some 
power would be inescapable. Thus ultimate independence could only be 
qualified... . 

“The African nationalist politician, with his disregard of economic 
factors, has made no attempt to show his people that if financial sources 
are restricted, there will be less and less money to be spent by the Govern- 
ment. Inevitably this will mean fewer schools for African children, and 
even now it is only some 50 to 60 per cent of African children who get an 
opportunity to learn how to read and write and do sums. There will be 
fewer beds in hospitals, fewer dispensaries, less drugs, the roads will 
deteriorate, there will be fewer advisory services to help the progressive 
farmer with his crops or with his stock. No one has told the Africans in the 
villages that this is the price that they will have to pay if they prefer what is 
described as freedom to their alternative status of regional autonomy 
within the Federation. . 

“The other aspect which is normally slurred over by the African poli- 
tician is that there are not, at present, Africans with academic, profes- 
sional, technological or even technical training to start to run the Govern- 
ment services, let alone the non-government side of commerce, industry 
and all the activities that go together to make a modern state.” 

Speaking of the African Congress, the Governor said it was their 
refusal to co-operate and the use of violence to attain their ends that in 
large measure led to the necessity for declaring a state of emergency early 
in March and the detention of many hundreds of Africans. He recognized 
the need for constitutional reforms. The state of emergency would con- 
tinue. (Press Release, December 2.) 


Lord Malvern’s Views 


Lord Malvern, formerly the first Prime Minister of Southern Rhodesia 
and of the Federation, said: “Africans in Nyasaland ‘like a riot’.”” A very 
large number of Africans in Nyasaland joined the African National 
Congress regardless of whether they understood its plans. Socialists, 
Liberals and much of the Press of Britain and America seemed to be 
judging Africa by their own standards, with the result that they thought 
unrest among Africans was caused by a great desire for political emanci- 
pation. Lord Malvern said that the last immediate cause of rioting in 
Nyasaland was the return of Dr. Banda to his home country after an 
absence of forty years. It was strange that it had never occurred to him to 
return many years ago and practise his profession (he is a doctor of 
medicine) among his own people, where he could have been so useful. 

Official opinion about Dr. Banda was that he was “an hysterical 
character who had intelligence and undoubtedly a mesmeric appeal for 
illiterate people and that his megalomania boded ill for the country if he 
ever controlled it”. The report of the review tribunal in Southern Rhodesia, 
appointed under the Preventive Detention Act, had also examined Dr. 
Banda and uncovered him “not as Dr. Banda but as Mr. Hyde”. Lord 
Malvern said that if the Federation were to give up Nyasaland under 
threat it would not be very long before Northern Rhodesia would also go. 
“Then Russia could have a splendid jumping off place in Africa to domi- 
nate the whole of Central Africa, and beyond.” (Optima, December.) 

The Daily Mirror (December 29) asked : “What kind of nonsense is this ? 
Can local Europeans be trusted to govern Central Africa, if they applaud 
bluster like this ?” 





Emergency Finance and Economics 


Mr. H. Phillips, Financial Secretary in the Legislative Council, an- 
nounced that H.M.G. would provide financial assistance to cover expendi- 
ture arising out of the recent emergency from the beginning of the 1959/ 
1960 financial year until the end of the financial year 1961/1962. As far as 
the current financial year is concerned, the amount involved may well be of 
the order of £640,000. “This will include expenditure on the capital pro- 
gramme for the expansion of the Police and the District Administration.” 
(Press Release, December 14.) 

Presenting the Report on the Economic Survey (The Jack Report)! 
Mr. Phillips said: “Nyasaland is a poor country, notwithstanding the fact 
that the last five or six years of association in the Federation has pro- 
duced indisputable financial and economic benefits.” He referred to 
Government development plans which were being reviewed. On the Shire 
Valley project “a more piecemeal approach to this project is more suitable 
for our conditions. The Federal Government has shared this view. They 
are dealing with the problem of hydro-electricity. We for our part are 
getting on with the investigations into the potential of the Elephant Marsh. 
An inter-government committee has been established at a high level to 
co-ordinate all plans for the exploitation of the resources of this valuable 
area. A new education plan is being prepared. In the field of industrial 
development, I must confess to a certain disappointment in the attitude 
taken in the Jack Report. It is well recognized that this country is not 
admirably suited to considerable industrial development and that such 
developments here must perforce rely upon the products of the territory’s 
primary agricultural industry. This, however, does not absolve us from 
the urgent need to do all we can to attract capital to industry in this 
country.” (Press Release, December 15.) 


Dr. Banda 


The Federal Minister of Law, Mr. Julian Greenfield, refused permis- 
sion for Sir John Moffat, leader of the Central African Party in Northern 
Rhodesia, to see Dr. H. K. Banda, the Nyasaland leader, in Gwelo Prison, 
Southern Rhodesia, and to discuss politics with him. Mr. Greenfield said: 
“In the House of Commons on December 17 the Parliamentary Under- 
Secretary for the Colonies, Mr. Julian Amery, was questioned on this 
subject. He replied: ‘It must be remembered that one of the main objects 
of detention is to take the person so detained out of current political 
circulation, and it is very difficult to make exceptions for one visitor and 
not for others.’” Mr. H. Franklin, Sir John Moffat’s deputy, said that the 
Governor of Nyasaland had given permission for the visit. The Nyasaland 
Government issued a statement: “Visits to detainees in the federal institu- 
tions are a matter for the federal authorities. The matter is one therefore 
which falls within the responsibility of the Federal Government and one 
on which that Government and not the Nyasaland Government should 
be consulted.” 

The Times (December 30) said: “The Nyasaland statement still leaves 
unanswered the important question whether the Nyasaland Government 
indicated that it had no objection to Sir John Moffat seeing Dr. Banda. 
It is well known that the Ministry of Law always consults the Nyasaland 
Government before anybody is given permission to enter Gwelo Gaol to 
see Dr. Banda, as Dr. Banda is a political detainee. Sir Robert Armitage 
will decide how long he is to be detained, for instance, and will eventually 
give the order for his release. The Federal Government is merely the agent 
of the Nyasaland Government in the detention of Dr. Banda.” 

Sir John Moffat said: “Although Dr. Banda as a detained person has 
no rights in this matter, as has Mr. Kenneth Kaunda, leader of the Zambia 
National Congress and a convicted prisoner in Salisbury Gaol, whom I 
visited freely a few days ago, I cannot understand the Federal Govern- 
ment’s attitude now that the objections of the Nyasaland Government 
have been removed, and I have asked Mr. Greenfield to refer my request 
to the Federal Prime Minister.”’ (Guardian, December 24.) 


At the Oxford Union’s final debate of the Michaelmas term, attended 
by the Prime Minister, Lord Monckton and Mr. Alan Lennox-Boyd, a 
motion protesting “against the Government’s continued refusal to bring 
Dr. Hastings Banda to trial” was declared defeated on a show of hands. 
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The motion, which included a demand for Dr. Banda’s release if no 
case could be proved against him, was put before the House by Mr. 
Philip Whitehead, the newly-elected Secretary of the Oxford University 
Conservative Association. Mr. Whitehead said he was “expressing the 
views of the University Conservative Association when I say we are gravely 
disturbed about the Government’s treatment of Dr. Banda”. By voting 
for the motion, the Union would not be saying that Dr. Banda was inno- 
cent; it would merely be stating that he had a right to have his guilt or 
innocence established. Mr. Whitehead said he had been accused of rocking 
the boat, “but I think that if you don’t make a stand on principle, sooner or 
later there will be no boat left to rock”. He called on the Prime Minister 
to temper expediency with honour. 

After the motion had been briefly opposed by another undergraduate, 
the President, Mr. Joseph Trattner, put it to the vote of the House. The 
hands that were raised appeared equally divided and there was a gasp of 
surprise, followed by cries of protest, when the President declared the 
motion lost. (Guardian, December 4.) 


The Nyasaland Government issued a denial of rumours that Dr. 
Banda was to be released shortly. It also said that Mr. Macmillan would 
not see Dr. Banda. The Times (January 25), however, commented that it is 
still expected that Dr. Banda’s release will not be long delayed. 


African A.D.C.s 


The first three African Assistant District Commissioners were 
appointed. They will have the same administrative powers as European 
Assistant District Commissioners and will serve on a salary scale ranging 
from £800 a year to £1,650 a year over a period of eleven years, with 
further prospects of rising to a maximum salary of £2,050 a year. They 
were promoted from the rank of District Assistant. (Guardian, December 
2.) 


Demonstrators Meet the Prime Minister 


Mr. Macmillan was greeted with a hostile demonstration on his arrival 
at Chileka airport. The Malawi Party is reported to have organized these 
demonstrations. Young members of the Party carried banners saying “Our 
goal is self-government now”, “Mac take Armitage with you”, “Better to 
be dead than federation’’, and ‘“‘No Dr. Banda no welcome”’. (The Times, 
January 26.) 

A noisier demonstration was staged in Blantyre, and was broken up by 
the police. There were several reports of the excessive use of force on the 
part of the police, and of provocation. In reply to questions in the House 
of Commons, Mr. Macleod said that he had asked the Governor for 
further information. 


In addition to seeing Mr. Orton Chirwa of the Malawi Congress Party, 
and a number of other African politicians, Mr. Macmillan met a delegation 
from the Central Africa Party in Nyasaland. The Secretary of the Party, 
Mr. W. G. Tracy, said that they had asked Mr. Macmillan to loosen the 
ties of federation at once, so that the three territories would be united 
only on matters of customs, defence, foreign affairs, communications, and 
the monetary system. They had asked that an interim constitution on these 
lines should be introduced for about five years; after that a plebiscite 
should be held. (Guardian, January 27.) 


Rhodesia, Northern 


Security Bills 

IN the Legislative Council, Mr. B. A. Doyle, Attorney-General, moved 
the second reading of a bill to control harmful boycotts. He said the boy- 
cotts aimed at (either in progress or threatened) are those which endanger 
law and order or bring the economic life of the territory into jeopardy. Also 
specified are boycotts which raise discontent or disaffection or engender 
ill-will or hostility between different races or classes, or which bring the 
authority of the Federal, territorial or British Governments into hatred 
or contempt. 

The Bill does not attempt to define the term boycott. But once a move- 


ment has been designated as such by the Governor, up to six months’ 
imprisonment is laid down for those who advise, induce or persuade 
people to join it. No penalties are laid down for people who take part in 
the boycott. But when people are charged with furthering a boycott, the 
onus is on them to prove their innocence. The intention of the Government 
was to increase the maximum penalties for seditious practices to imprison- 
ment for seven years or a fine not exceeding £200, or both imprisonment 
and fine. It was intended in a later Bill to enable a court to pass suspended 
sentences. Maximum penalties for possession of seditious documents were 
also to be increased. Boycotts had caused a great deal of trouble in the past 
few years. Whatever the motives or intentions the boycotts had in many 
instances led to violence. The Bill was designed to provide more control and 
to strengthen the influence of the forces of law and order. The territory 
was now entering a time of stress in which ill-considered utterances might 
cause great trouble and racial strife. 

Sir John Moffat condemned the Bill because the approach to problems 
that it signified was, in his view, tragically mistaken. His main line of 
attack, he said, was on the ground of the long-term effects. When a 
Goveinment felt an urge to enact its first repressive law it should pause 
and take stock of the position. If it did so honestly and intelligently it 
would come invariably to the conclusion that it was trying to deal with a 
symptom of disease rather than the disease. Secondly, when a Government 
passed one “exotic law” to maintain its authority it would find its purpose 
was not served and that more such laws were required. The process would 
continue until either the Government came to its senses or the country it 
governed became a police state. The sad truth of the matter as he saw it 
was that an increasing need for repressive legislation suggested that a 
Government was losing the support of the people to an increasing degree. 

“The days in which repressive legislation could be passed and in which 
repressive action could be taken without evil consequences have gone. We 
now have nationalist movements engaged in a struggle with the Government 
to win the support of the mass of our people. And it is a life and death 
struggle. Our weapons are European standards of justice, education, skill 
and wealth; and they are standards that the people admire and desire. The 
nationalistic appeal is to fear of permanent European suppression, and 
irritating social and economic injustices. The Government that disarms the 
extremists by practical demonstration of its firm intention to remove 
injustices and inequalities can retain the support of the governed. . . . 
When there is no clear programme of social and economic emancipation, 
laws to curb trouble-makers have precisely the opposite effect to that in- 
tended and rally the mass of the people to extremists who are apparently 
persecuted for championing the cause of the common man.” 

Mr. R. A. Nicholson, Acting Chief Secretary, said the Opposition had 
underestimated the importance of prophylactic measures against a disease 
that existed. Whatever the causes to blame for the present troubled situa- 
tion in Northern Rhodesia—and there were many, both inside and outside 
the protectorate—the Government had the prime duty of maintaining law 
and order. 


A new Bill to replace the Emergency Powers Ordinance has been 
published. It seeks to provide the Governor with wide powers for the 
preservation of public security. Mr. R. A. Nicholson said in a statement 
that the Bill was primarily intended to enable the Governor to take preven- 
tive action without having to invoke emergency powers. 

The Bill would enable the Governor “if at any time he is satisfied that 
it is necessary for the preservation of public security to do so” to take 
powers to control publications, prohibit or control assemblies, the move- 
ment of persons, acquisition, occupation and use of property; and to 
regulate and control supplies and services. It would also enable him, if at 
any time he were satisfied that the situation in the territory was so grave 
that the exercise of these powers were inadequate to ensure the preserva- 
tion of public security, by proclamation to make further regulations. These 
further regulations would include the power to detain persons or to 
require them to do work or render services. Regulations might also make 
provision for the payment of compensation and remuneration to those 
affected by the regulations; for the arrest and trial of offenders against 
them; for suspending laws and for the delegation of powers. (South Africa, 
December 12 and January 2.) 
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The Times (January 25) commenting on the Public Security Bill said: 
“In some ways it may be regarded as an attempt to get rid of what Mr. 
Macleod, Secretary of State for the Colonies, recently called the sledge- 
hammer effect of emergency powers, though in this case most of the 
sledgehammer blows have simply been transferred away from the publicity 
attracting formula of a declaration of emergency to the quieter currents 
of ordinary law. 

“The most disturbing feature of these regulations is that they are 
almost universally agreed to be necessary at this juncture in Northern 
Rhodesia. There are few persons there who do not expect trouble soon— 
either from dissatisfied African nationalists or from Europeans if the 
Nationalists are appeased too far.” 


U.N.LP. Activities 


Interim leaders of the United Nations Independence Party are 
President: Mr. Mainza Chona. Secretary: Mr. F. Chitimbala. 

The Party announced its intention to boycott the Monckton Com- 
mission and demanded “one man, one vote”, totally rejected federation 
and asked for a majority on Legislative and Executive Councils. They said 
that without an African majority in the Legislative Council it would be 
premature for any commission to inquire into African opinion in pre- 
paration for the 1960 review. After a meeting with the Governor, Sir 
Evelyn Hone, a delegation led by Mr. Chona said Sir Evelyn told them 
there would be no changes in the Northern Rhodesia constitution before 
the 1960 talks, and had defended the last Governor, Sir Arthur Benson, 
saying that had he not been pro-African, Africans would have had a worse 
constitution than now. The delegation claimed that Sir Arthur was anti- 
African and but for him Northern Rhodesia would have had a better 
constitution as far as Africans were concerned. The delegation protested 
against proposed legislation coming before the Legislative Council, such 
as a Bill to control boycotts and a Bill to increase penalties for sedition. 
They said that in the move to control boycotts the Government wanted to 
take away the only way Africans had of making themselves heard. “We 
must be allowed passive resistance to achieve our ends.” 

U.N.LP. started a boycott of the Lusaka municipal beer-halls as a 
protest against what the party claims to be excessive rents charged in the 
townships by the municipality. (Central Africa Post, November 18 and 25.) 

Police raided the homes of U.N.I.P. officers and confiscated literature 
and correspondence. (Guardian, January 7.) 


Colour Bar in Cafés 


The Legislative Council appointed a Select Committee on Admission 
to Places of Refreshment and Entertainment. Mr. N. Ridley (Nominated 
Official) is chairman; the other eight members include three U.F.P. 
members, one Domionion Party, Mr. A. H. Gondwe and Sir John Moffat 
(C.A.P.), Mr. H. Nkumbula (A.N.C.) and Mr. K. Mulonda (Independent). 
African Opposition members who started a boycott of the Legislative 
Council tea room and of Government social functions in July 1959 when 
there was a dispute on racial discrimination in cafés, said it would continue 


at least until the Select Committee reported. (Central Africa Post, 
November 27.) 


Munali School Closed 


The Minister of African Education, Mr. G. M. Musumbulwa, closed 
Munali African Secondary School near Lusaka, and the 420 boys were 
sent to their homes. The decision to close the school followed a number of 
incidents in which some students were bullied for their political views. 
One of them, Amon Zulu, wrote an essay for an international competition, 
advocating racial co-operation in Africa. Bullying took place and Mr. 
Musumbulwa gave the ultimatum that if the ringleaders did not own up 
within forty-eight hours he would close the school. In order to restart the 
school in January, every boy has to reapply for admission, and each appli- 
cation will be judged on its merits. Every pupil on re-entering the school 
has to give a written undertaking that he will refrain from political activi- 
ties and will respect the right of any pupil to hold differing views from his 
own. 


Mr. R. M. Nabulyato, a former M.L.C., said the closing came to 


African ears with the greatest of shocks that can ever be in a country. It 
reveals what “Black Europeans in African seats” in Legislative Council 
can do against their own people or country for a trifling mistake which in 
the past could be settled by members of the staff. ““When I write like this, 
I do it with experience for I saw or helped to settle bigger troubles than 
what happened at Munali in places like Chalimbana or Kafue Schools.” 

A motion calling for a commission of inquiry into the incident was 
defeated in the Legislative Council by twenty votes to six. (Central Africa 
Post, November 18 and December 4.) 


Complaint Against Federation 

The Lusaka Chamber of Commerce and Industry complained that 
Lusaka was losing at least £1,500,000 a year through the Federal Govern- 
ment’s centralization policy. Northern Rhodesia was being denuded of 
private enterprise, statutory bodies and other organizations because the 
Federal Government said it was cheaper to centralize statutory bodies in 
Salisbury. Bodies affected were the Maize Control Board, the Co-operative 
Creameries, and a concern taken over by the Cold Storage Commission. 
Moreover, rail rates involving increases of over 50 per cent in the cost of 
buying raw materials from Beira could only lead to a further exodus of 
companies and commercial organizations. Living costs, because of the new 
rates, would be severely increased over and above those of other terri- 
tories. (Central Africa Post, November 13.) 


A motion by Sir John Moffat on the future of the Federation was 
defeated in the Northern Rhodesian Legislative Council by a solid Govern- 
ment and United Federal Party vote. The motion suggested that there 
should be a new form of association to replace federation. During the 
debate the Acting Chief Secretary said that the Government could not 
pronounce any views on the motion and so anticipate the work of the 
Monckton Commission and of this year’s constitutional review conference. 
The Northern Rhodesian delegation to the conference would decide very 
much in the light of the Monckton Report what it should press for. “The 
Government does not want at this moment to say yea or nay to what has 
been said in this debate for or against federation. It has views but it is not 
going to state them now.” (The Times, January 29.) 


Appeal to Privy Council Dismissed 


Edward Liso Mungoni’s appeal to the Privy Council’ has been dis- 
missed. He claimed that his detention between September and November 
1956 had been unlawful and that he was therefore entitled to damages for 
false imprisonment. The order for his detention had been made not by the 
Governor but by the Provincial Commissioner for the Western Province. 

Mungoni had applied to the High Court in Lusaka in the November for 
a writ of habeas corpus. The Chief Justice of Northern Rhodesia had 
granted him the writ, but the Governor proceeded to make a new order 
himself. Mungoni was released finally in October 1959. In the civil pro- 
ceedings the High Court in Lusaka followed the ruling of the Chief Justice 
in the habeas corpus proceedings and awarded Mungoni £25 damages 
from which the Attorney-General for the territory appealed and Mungoni 
cross-appealed on the insufficiency of the damages. 

The Federal Supreme Court held that the trial judge was wrong and 
that the Governor could delegate the function of detaining persons under 
the emergency regulations. The Privy Council, in a judgment delivered by 
Lord Denning, upheld this ruling and advised the Queen that the appeal 
should be dismissed. 

Lord Denning said that the Court could not agree with the appellant 
that there was a need to separate the Governor’s powers from his duties 
and say that only the former might be delegated. It was true that the 
word “satisfy” in the regulation seemed to indicate that the Governor 
must personally supervise any order directing somebody’s detention. But 
in these regulations there was no duty upon the Governor which was not 
linked with a power. All his duties were appurtenant to the powers con- 
ferred on him and were really conditions or limitations upon those powers. 

If, therefore, the Governor's duties were inextricably bound up with his 
powers the delegation of the one, which the regulations specifically granted 
him, inevitably led to him being free to delegate the other. The detention 
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order made by the Provincial Commissioner was therefore valid. (Guardian, 
January 26.) 

Mr. E. L. Mallalieu, Q.C., Mr. Ivan Kaufman, and Mr. John Haines 
appeared for the appellant. 


The Prime Minister’s Visit 

The Prime Minister visited Lusaka and the site of the Kariba Dam 
during a brief visit to Northern Rhodesia. At Ndola a bomb was found in 
the basement of the hotel where Mr. Macmillan was to lunch. The Acting 
Chief Secretary, Mr. R. A. Nicholson, said that though there was always a 
possibility that the bomb might have been planted by a crank, “we should 
be unwise not to take into account the probability that whoever put it 
there did so from some political motive. It could have been intended as a 
demonstration, or it could have been a genuine attempt by someone 
ignorant of the amount of explosive needed to wreck the hotel to produce 
that result.” (The Times, January 25.) 


Rhodesia, Southern 


Conditions at Gokwe 


AFTER complaints by detainees about conditions at the Gokwe restric- 
tion area, Press representatives were allowed to visit the area. The Guardian 
(December 12), which published a letter of complaint," reported: “It has 
been officially admitted that the camp buildings were constructed in very 
great haste, and that at the start of their occupation there remained a great 
deal of essential work to be done. This is the one and only respect in which 
the Government can be said to have hurried. 

“The huts, which are very primitive, were left unfinished for the restric- 
tees themselves to complete and improve with materials made available 
on the site. This was regarded by many as illegal forced labour. Each 
family was allotted two huts and given facilities for building as many 
more as it chose. There is little overcrowding, and the more amenable 
have turned their huts into not unreasonable African-style homes. 

“Rations remain the most serious bone of contention. At present they 
are issued in kind only, on an internationally approved scale of nutrition. 
The majority of the restrictees are demanding cash in place of rations as a 
legal right and complaining about the quality of some of the issue, particu- 
larly the maize, meal, and meat. The authorities will not agree to pay out 
cash until a full range of provisions is available for purchase in the camps, 
and vigorously refute any criticism of the quality or conditions of the 
rations. 

‘Meanwhile, half the families are refusing to draw their rations as a 
protest, and the health of some of the children is causing concern to the 
European doctor whom the Federal Government has stationed at Gokwe. 

“At the community centre a resident African medical orderly carries 
a large stock of drugs. The school building is nearly completed, and the 
first term should begin in January. That the school was not finished when 
the first families arrived is another complaint of the restrictees. The head- 
master and an assistant master just appointed are both restrictees, and one 
or two of the restrictees’ wives may also teach. The organization of a 
library has begun. 

“Complaints about the lack of clothes, soap, candles, and matches 
really stem from the Government’s original assumption that the restric- 
tees’ families would bring these with them. Since the breadwinners had 
already been detained for six months in prison this was a rash lack of con- 
sideration of the state of family funds. All but the clothes have now been 
made available from charitable sources in Southern Rhodesia. 

“Every man who wants it is given ten acres of ploughed land, but none 
is forced to plough the land or work it against his will as is popularly 
supposed. A dozen have started to farm. Of the remainder, fifteen are 
urbanized Africans with no agricultural experience. One of these has built 
a store and will run it with Government assistance. Another is a blacksmith. 
The rest refused to earn money by helping to build the community centre. 
Like these, the farmer who so far refuses to farm regards himself as a 
prisoner unjustly incarcerated without trial. He says he will work on his 
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own land in the native reserves and nowhere else, sometimes adding that 
he has been threatened with almost endless rustication if he will not 
co-operate with the Government.” Mr. S. E. Morris, Secretary for Native 
Affairs, reported some improvement in the situation after all the detainees 


had arrived. They now have the choice of drawing rations or receiving the 
cash equivalent. 


New African Party 


The National Democratic Party has been formed. Its objectives in- 
clude: freedom of the people of Southern Rhodesia, democratic govern- 
ment on the basis of one man one vote, co-operation with other democratic 
parties and organizations in Africa to abolish colonialism, racialism, tribal- 
ism, and all forms of racial or national oppression. It rejects the possibility 
of the minority being able to govern better than the majority. 

The organizers include Mr. Mwema, the regional secretary of Rhodesia 
Railways African Workers’ Union, Mr. Ernest Nyandoro (brother of 
Mr. George Nyandoro, who is a detainee and general secretary of Rhodesia 
African National Congress. (Guardian, December 31.) 

A delegation from the new party has been refused permission to meet 
Mr. Harold Macmillan during his visit to Southern Rhodesia. The 
President of the Southern Rhodesia African National Congress, Mr. 
Joshua Nkomo, who is in London, has protested against the Government’s 
decision in a letter to Mr. R. A. Butler in his capacity as Acting Prime 
Minister during Mr. Macmillan’s absence. The letter, which was also 
signed by Mr. Enoch Dumbutshena, a Southern Rhodesian journalist, 
said: “The National Democratic Party is the only party in Southern 
Rhodesia at the present time which is representative of African opinion. 
Its policies are acceptable to the majority of the 24 million Africans in 
the Colony. The National Democratic Party is the only one whose policies 
and objects are directed towards both registered African voters and the 
voteless masses. We request your office to arrange for Mr. Macmillan to 
meet a delegation of the National Democratic Party in order to enable this 
delegation to present to him the African viewpoint. We believe this would 
enable the British Prime Minister to gain insight into both sides of the 
problems which confront Southern Rhodesia and the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland.” (Guardian, January 18.) 

An Overseas Committee of Southern Rhodesian Africans has been 
formed in London. Chairman: Joshua Nkomo; General Secretary: 
Enoch Dumbutshena ; and Committee Secretary : Simon Thomas. 

In a statement announcing its formation, the Committee said : “Because 
Africans are denied, in Southern Rhodesia, freedom of speech and asso- 
ciation we have felt impelled to form this committee to educate United 
Kingdom public opinion on the dangers that beset the Central African 
situation: to insist on the freeing of African political prisoners held in 
gaols in Southern Rhodesia; and to form the basis for free negotiations 
with the U.K. and the Southern Rhodesian Governments and other in- 
terested parties on the future of Southern Rhodesia.” 


Chief Deposed 


Chief Mangwende of the Mrewa district of Southern Rhodesia has 
been deposed by the Governor's order. As paramount chief of the Man- 
gwende Reserve he had been one of the most influential chiefs in Mashona- 
land. 

The Native Affairs Department says that Mangwende’s behaviour 
during the past five years has been increasingly obstructive and detrimental 
to the good order and progress of his people. The crisis apparently came 
with his determined efforts to disrupt the ““Mangwende Reserve Native 
Council”, causing a demand for the tribe to split into two chieftainships. 
His removal was ordered under the terms of the Native Affairs Act. 
(Guardian, January 18.) 


St. Faith’s Mission Farm 


The Diocese of Mashonaland has announced a reorganization of the 
farm at St. Faith’s Mission, Rusape, Southern Rhodesia. This involves 
the appointment of Mr. W. van Zyl as farm manager in the place of Mr. 
J. Mutasa and the taking over of the control of the farm, which had been 
established on an inter-racial co-operative basis largely run by the tenants 
themselves, by a specially appointed diocesan agricultural committee. 
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Subsequently Mr. Mutasa and leading members of the farm staff, both 
African and European, resigned. 

The Observer (December 6) said: “‘A major factor has been the steady 
pressure exerted by European congregations. In Rusape parish they have 
refused donations to the Church unless they got assurances that these 
gifts would not go to the Mission. It has long been widely believed among 
the local European congregation that St. Faith’s Farm was the nerve 
centre of Southern Rhodesia’s African National Congress. This view was 
reinforced when Mr. Clutton-Brock and Mr. Mutasa were detained for 
some time under the emergency regulations, and the pressure increased a 
hundredfold.” The Bishop of Mashonaland said reorganization had become 
necessary in view of the obligations of the farm to its African personnel 
and its overseas investors. ““The Christian policy of close fellowship and 
collaboration between men of all races will be preserved as is customary on 
all Christian missions, and the Bishop wishes to repudiate any suggestion 
that the Diocese can tolerate only White supervision of the farm or of any 
other organizations of the Diocese.” The Guardian (December 17) described 
this explanation as too guarded and general wholly to dissipate the fear 
that it may be undergoing such changes as to rob it of its special virtue. 
It would be tragic if one of the few Rhodesian enterprises in which the 
word “partnership” bears its full sense were to peter out or lose its 
savour. ... 

Professor Leferer (December 29) said there was confusion between the 
farm and the mission. In reply the Bishop of Mashonaland explained 
that urgent steps had had to be taken on financial grounds to safeguard the 
money invested. Mr. Guy Clutton-Brock, who was largely responsible for 
building up the co-operative venture from 1949 to 1958, said: 

“For perhaps some hundreds of years the forebears of St. Faith’s people, 
who are the congregation of the Church, lived upon these lands. When in 
1930 the whole district was assigned to ‘the European area’ under the 
Land Apportionment Act, St. Faith’s was regarded under the Act as a 
“Native area’. 

“In 1950, when the men of St. Faith’s began to return from the industrial 
towns of Southern Africa to develop their homelands, they found that 
some thousands of acres had been sold to a European tobacco farmer. 
The remaining land was virtually bankrupt and in danger of being sold 
also. This was the position after forty years of direct administration by the 
Diocese of Mashonaland. 

“In 1951, Mr. John Mutasa, the son of the village headman, became farm 
manager, and a village committee was formed to bear responsibility under 
a constitution approved by the Bishop. By the close of 1956, St. Faith’s 
Farm had made a modest net profit over the previous five years. The people 
had increased the capital value of the land and its productive potential. 

“In 1956, after two years’ consideration, the Standing Committee of the 
Diocese agreed that the real responsibility for their social and economic 
life should be vested in the people, subject only to an ultimate sanction 
held by the Diocese. The voting was six for and six against: the Bishop 
cast his chairman’s vote in favour. 

“By the end of 1957 there were signs that the Diocese was beginning to 
go back upon the policy agreed a year before. The Diocese was therefore 
again urged to give its whole-hearted support to St. Faith’s, in order that 
it might continue as an integrated and viable unit. 

“In August 1958, the Southern Rhodesian Government passed an 
amendment to the Land Apportionment Act placing difficulties in the 
way of the mission lands being farmed by a co-operative society. The 
Diocese registered no objection. 

“At the close of 1958, the accounts showed a working loss for the year 
amounting to £4,000, as the Bishop has stated. In the balance sheet, 
however, the accumulated general fund stood at £10,867, having risen 
to that figure from nothing over the previous seven years. The loss for the 
year was not the result of bad farming by the manager and his staff; their 
farming practice had improved each year. Furthermore, much of the work 
they had done in improving the land had been written off annually and 
did not, therefore, show in the accounts as an asset. The loss was largely 
the result of educational projects to which the Diocese had agreed, and 
which, for various reasons, had not gone ahead as planned. There was no 
reason to suppose that they could not flourish in the future. 

‘At the end of 1958, the Bishop of Mashonaland affirmed again publicly 





that St. Faith’s Mission Farm presented a new form of missionary work 
which had his whole-hearted approval and would continue along the same 
lines. 

“In 1959, the Diocese was again pressed by the people to implement at 
least the spirit of its decision to give them responsibility. In May, it 
instructed solicitors to prepare proposals for St. Faith’s Farm to be con- 
stituted as a co-operative company. In October, it withdrew its instructions 
on the grounds that in the proposals submitted the Diocese would not have 
a substantial say. The Diocese had finally gone back upon the letter and 
the spirit of its undertakings given over the past three years. 

“By the end of December 1959, the village committee of St. Faith’s 
had been disbanded and full responsibility for St. Faith’s Mission Farm 
assumed by a central agricultural committee of the Diocese composed 
wholly of Europeans. Mr. Mutasa, who had managed the farm well for 
eight years, was superseded by a European. The partnership of the past 
ten years had been destroyed. 

“The evolution of the policy of the Diocese of Mashonaland at St. 
Faith’s bears a striking resemblance in miniature to the evolution of the 
“Native Policy’ of Southern Rhodesia. It is high time (and this is, of 
course, only my humble opinion, given with a great regard for the Bishop 
of Mashonaland) that the Anglican Church in Southern Rhodesia should 
awaken to policies more realistic and more Christian. It is the basic 
principles and truths of the Christian Gospel which are now at stake in 
Central Africa.” (Church Times, January 8.) 


Inter-Racial Hotels 


The Victoria Hotel, Bulawayo, will be open to guests of all races during 
the Central African Trade Fair in May. The Guardian (January 6) com- 
mented: “It is clear that this action was taken because of pressure by the 
Federal Government and for a limited time only, and does not represent a 
breach in the stand taken by Southern Rhodesian hoteliers against efforts 
to establish hotels open to all races.” 

Mr. S. K. Gupta, general manager of one of the biggest woollen mills 
in India, arrived in Bulawayo and was refused accommodation at six 
hotels in the city. In some of them he was told he could not be accommo- 
dated because he was a non-European but in others he was told he could 
stay provided he accepted certain conditions—one of them that he would 
take his meals in his bedroom and not use the public rooms. He said he 
had travelled all over the world and had never received such treatment 
before. 

The Jameson Hotel and the Victoria Falls Hotel in Salisbury have 
announced that they intend to register as fully multi-racial hotels. (Daily 
Telegraph, January 16.) 


Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
Federation of 


Mr. Macmillan on the Federation 


Mr. HAROLD MACMILLAN, speaking in Nigeria, said: “The Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom has made it clear—abundantly clear—that 
we will not remove the protection of the British Government to either of 
the Northern Territories—Northern Rhodesia or Nyasaland—until it is 
clear that the expressed wish of these peoples is to enter into a full and 
independent federation.” This statement was reported in several versions 
and caused widespread comment. 

In Salisbury after private talks with Sir Roy Welensky he spoke to a 
large audience on the future of the Federation. Introducing him, Sir Roy 
said: “The terms of reference of the Monckton Commission were agreed 
to by our two Governments. They will be honoured to the full by the 
Federal Government. Now it is alleged that the Prime Minister said while 
in Lagos that the people of the two northern protectorates, which make up 
a considerable part of our Federation, were the people who would have to 
decide whether or not they would stay in the Federation. 

“I know that these remarks have caused considerable concern and | 
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hope that Mr. Macmillan will be able to refer to them.” (The Times, 
January 20.) He added that the people of the Rhodesian Federation, both 
Black and White, and they alone, were going to solve the country’s 
problems; people in Britain must face up to that. (Guardian, January 20.) 

Mr. Macmillan told his audience that he stood by his words and did 
not wish to add to them, “except to say this: in much of the present con- 
troversy the origins of federation seem to have been forgotten or misre- 
presented. It was not a plan to enable one territory to obtain some 
advantage for itself. It was a plan to enable all, by co-operation, to gain 
mutual advantages. It was not an act of aggression, as some critics seem to 
think. It was an act of consolidation. Its purpose was to benefit all, both 
politically and economically. Naturally, if it succeeds, it means for- 
bearance and patience and understanding. But I say, and say again, it 
has a high and honourable purpose.” 

Sidney Jacobson writing in the Daily Mirror (January 20) said: “There 
are two points of conflict between Mr. Macmillan and Sir Roy. 

“Will the Africans of Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia eventually 
have the right to vote for quitting the Federation, which is now dominated 
by the White Government of Southern Rhodesia? 

“Will the Government of the Federation get the greater powers and 
more independence from Britain which Sir Roy has been demanding ? Mr. 
Macmillan did not give way to Sir Roy’s views. 

“Indeed, he repeated pledges he had made in Parliament that Britain 
will not withdraw her protection from the people of Nyasaland and 
Northern Rhodesia until those people so desire. 

“My interpretation of Macmillan’s speech is that in effect he told Sir 
Roy: If you want the Federation to succeed you must give the Africans 
greater political power.” 

The Southern Rhodesian wing of the Dominion Party, which forms the 
Opposition in the Legislative Assembly, commenting on Mr. Macmillan’s 
speech said the Party thought that Southern Rhodesia might have to 
consider seceding from the Federation. The statements which caused 
particular dismay in the Party were first, the British Prime Minister’s 
repeated assurance that his Government would not withdraw its protec- 
tion from the people of Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia until they 
desired it, whatever the outcome of the Monckton Commission and the 
constitutional conference. The second was Mr. Macmillan’s attitude 
towards education. He said: “Your University College of Salisbury is 
giving a first-class education to men and women of all races. I look forward 
to the day when the same spirit will inspire your technical colleges and 
your secondary schools.” 

The Dominion Party says that the Prime Minister's remarks on the 
Monckton Commission mean quite clearly that nothing that can be said 
or done, nor any recommendation of the Monckton Commission itself, 
will in any way give the Federation increased status until such time as the 
Africans in the Northern Territories “agree to let us have it. Furthermore,” 
the statement continues, “it clearly indicates that recommendations from 
the Monckton Commission can in no way change the United Kingdom 
Government's determination to establish African-controlled governments 
in the two Northern Territories.” In the very nature of things the only 
conclusion that can be drawn from this is that the Federal Government 
will duly be controlled by the African electorate. (The Times, January 21.) 


Monckton Commission’ 


The names of the United Kingdom representatives were announced, 
thus completing the total of twenty-six. They were: 

Government: Lord Crathorne, who as Sir Thomas Dugdale was 
Minister of Agriculture 1951-54; Sir Lionel Heald, Attorney-General 
1951-54; and Mr. H. Molsom, formerly Minister of Works. 

Others: Lord Shawcross, formerly Attorney-General and President of 
the Board of Trade; Mr. Aidan Crawley, a former junior Minister; Sir 
Charles Arden-Clarke, formerly Governor of Gold Coast and first 
Governor-General of Ghana. One of the Nyasaland representatives, the 
Rev. F. H. Chikuse, withdrew from the Gommission on grounds of health. 

Asked on television if the terms of reference of the Commission would 
enable it to accept the abolition of the Federation should that be widely 
desired, Lord Shawcross replied: “‘I think it has been publicly said that the 
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Commission is free to entertain the views of any people on the whole 
future of the Federation. I would certainly feel I was completely free in 
that respect. If I felt that was the right conclusion I should not have the 
slightest hesitation in saying so, and I have made that very clear.” He was 
asked if he would support a recommendation against the Federation if the 
evidence of responsible African opinion given to the Commission was 
universally based on such a view. He replied: “If I thought that universal 
African opinion was to that effect, and it was right and preferable, certainly 
I would.” 

The British Labour Party declined to nominate members of the Opposi- 
tion to serve. Mr. Gaitskell mentioned three conditions for their partici- 
pation which had not been fulfilled: 1. M.P.s to be nominated should not 
be restricted to Privy Councillors; 2. Detainees, including Dr. Banda, 
should be released or brought to trial and constitutional advance for 
Nyasaland should be announced; 3. There should be “a clear unequivocal 
assurance” that the Commission would not be precluded from consider- 
ing other forms of association as an alternative to federation. 

In his reply Mr. Macmillan said that they thought Privy Councillors 
were most appropriate for a complex investigation. The Government 
wanted an early end to the emergency and the creation of conditions in 
which constitutional advance could be secured. On the third point, his 
statement of November 24' had given as generous an interpretation as was 
possible of the terms of reference and methods of operation. 

Mr. D. Chijoze, M.L.C., proposed a motion of no confidence in and 
non-co-operation with the Commission. He was supported by two of 
seven African members. Mr. N. Kwenje opposed it, saying Africans would 
be “cutting their own throats if they failed to give evidence”. 

Mr. K. Chiume, Publicity Secretary of the Nyasaland A.N.C., Mr. O. 
Chirwa, President of the Malawi Congress Party, together with Mr. J. 
Nkomo, the President of the Southern Rhodesian A.N.C., announced a 
boycott of the Commission “which stands condemned from the very 
start”. 

Mr. D. Yamba and Mr. F. Chembe, African Federal M.P.s, cabled the 
Colonial Secretary accepting the Monckton Commission if it were pre- 
pared to hear evidence against the concept of federation. Mr. J. G. 
Chingattie, a Nyasaland Federal M.P., said that political parties in 
Nyasaland, apart from Malawi C.P., were willing to give evidence; this 
did not alter their opposition to federation. Mr. G. Lewanika, a Federal 
M.P., attacked the boycott and said that a similar boycott of the 1952 
discussions had achieved nothing. 

The Nyasaland Government said since the Nyasaland. and Southern 
Rhodesia A.N.C.s were unlawful societies, their attitude was understand- 
able. However, it regretted that the President of the Malawi Congress Party 
had adopted the same attitude. 

Mr. J. R. N. Chinyama, M.L.C., reversed an earlier decision to boycott 
the Commission, and told “chiefs and commoners” that it would be danger- 
ous politically to refuse. 

Sir Roy Welensky attacked the Labour Party for its decision. He had 
heard of their refusal with regret but not surprise. He said that were the 
Commission’s terms of reference to be extended as the Labour Party 
suggested, “this would have meant throwing open the deliberations of the 
Commission to include not only dismemberment of the Federation but 
also the question of amalgamation—for other forms of association would 
include just that”. They were showing themselves “completely uncon- 
cerned with any real endeavour to reach a solution, but whether they 
know it or not, are ranging themselves alongside those in Africa who have 
openly declared themselves indifferent to law and order”. The Malawi 
Party described the Labour Party’s move as a great manifestation of the 
Party’s strong sense of duty and responsibility in safeguarding the interests 
of the African people against the political tricks of the Conservative Party 
and Sir Roy Welensky. 

Mr. H. Nkumbula, President of the Northern Rhodesian A.N.C. 
said it would boycott the Monckton Commission. The Rev. Colin Morris, 
a Free Church Minister in Northern Rhodesia, known for his advocacy of 
African causes, said to an African meeting at Nchanga: “Your proposed 
boycott means that the responsibility for pleading your case will fall on 
any liberal-minded Europeans prepared to undertake it, while you stand 
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on the touchline and jeer. It also means there will be a procession of 
African stooges appearing before the Commission putting a point of view 
which may easily be labelled that of African opinion because no other 
Africans have come forward. Your proposed boycott is not, as you fondly 
imagine, a resounding rejection of federation; it is a resounding rejection 
of democracy.” (Guardian, January 1.) 

Mr. Mainza Chona, President of the Northern Rhodesia United 
National Independence Party, said it would boycott the Commission. He 
said : “Its terms of reference only allow it to find ways and means of improv- 
ing the Federation in such a way that it is acceptable to Africans.” 
(Central African Post, November 23.) 

The Archbishop of Central Africa, Dr. W. J. Hughes, wrote to Mr. 
Gaitskell describing the Labour Party’s refusal to participate in the 
Commission as quite deplorable and profoundly disturbing. 

The Observer (December 27) commented: “The proposal being can- 
vassed in favour of the Labour Party and the Liberals setting up a rival 
body to the Monckton Commission are misconceived, and can only weaken 
the cause of those who seek to ensure fair play in Central Africa. . . . 
Apart from the obvious drawbacks of a rival commission, it would provide 
a ready-made excuse for Mr. Macmillan and Sir Roy Welensky to justify 
any failure the Monckton Commission might have in trying to persuade 
representative Africans to appear before it. There are, however, very strong 
grounds for individuals in Britain who are seriously concerned about 
possible developments in Central Africa in 1960 to organize themselves 
into a vigilance body to prepare for the campaign that is bound to come 
after the Monckton Commission has reported. Whether such a campaign 
would be to secure the implementation of the Monckton Report, or to 
oppose it, will depend on the Commission’s findings. 


Mr. Dingle Foot, Q.C., M.P., raised the question of privilege about 
evidence given to the Monckton Commission. “Regulation 35 of the 
Nyasaland Emergency Regulations provides that ‘no person shall do any 
act or publish anything likely . . . to undermine the authority of, or the 
public confidence in, the Government or the Government of the Federa- 
tion’. The word ‘publish’ is defined to include ‘any publication by means 
of words written or spoken’. The maximum penalties for a breach of this 
regulation are fourteen years’ imprisonment or a £1,000 fine or both such 
imprisonment and fine.” He added that witnesses might also make them- 
selves liable to proceedings for libel or slander. 

Mr. Thomas Kellock drew attention to the even greater difficulty in 
Southern Rhodesia arising from Section 5 of The Native Affairs Amend- 
ment Act. “Any native who makes any statement or does any act or thing 
whatsoever which is likely to undermine the authority of any officer of the 
Government of the Colony or of the Federation or of any Chief or head- 
man or of any head of kraal in authority over him or to bring such officer 
or any such Government Department or any Chief or headman or head of 
kraal into disrepute or contempt shall be guilty of an offence and liable 
to a fine not exceeding fifty pounds or to imprisonment for a period not 
exceeding six months.” He added: “Fair comment or justification is not 
a defence to a prosecution under this Act.” 

Mrs. Barbara Castle raised the question of the African members of the 
Commission itself who were also subject to the Regulation and Act men- 
tioned—“In other words, no African from Nyasaland or Southern 
Rhodesia could safely serve on the Commission if he wished to attack 
federation or criticize the behaviour and policy of the Federal Govern- 
ment.” (The Times, December 24 and 30 and January 1.) 

Mr. C. Alport, Minister of State for Commonwealth Relations, told 
the House of Commons on January 26 that nothing that was told by 
witnesses before the Commission could be used in evidence in any criminal 
proceedings. The Minister then added that protection will not extend to 
statements made outside the Commission such as the publication of ora! 
evidence given or the written documents submitted. 


Independence for the Federation 
The Federal Prime-Minister, Sir Roy Welensky, said he hoped to see 
in 1960 the writing into law of the 1957 convention, in accordance with 
which the British Government agreed not to legislate for the Federation 
in the federal field except at the request of the Federal Government; inde- 


pendence for Southern Rhodesia forthwith, progress by Northern Rhodesia 
towards responsible government and a timetable for progress by Nyasa- 
land in the same direction. 

It was vital that certain things should emerge from the 1960 London 
Conference, he said. The first was that the Federal Government in the 
sphere of federal responsibilities should achieve independence. Its respon- 
sibilities must be outside the right of interference by the British Govern- 
ment. Until this independence was granted, a section of African leaders 
would believe it was possible to break up the Federation. The main 
problem of self-government lay in Nyasaland, which did not have man- 
power resources that were sufficiently educated and capable. It was difficult 
to assess what would be the effect on the Federation of the constitutional 
advances to be granted to its neighbours the Belgian Congo and Tangan- 
yika. He thought if Tanganyika got self-government, it would strengthen 
“emotional” demands for Nyasaland’s secession from the Federation in 
favour of an association with Tanganyika. 

Asked if he expected the Monckton Commission and the subsequent 
London conference to produce an answer to African opposition to the 
Federation, Sir Roy Welensky replied that he was convinced that a definite 
decision had got to be demanded. The political uncertainties of the past 
two years should not be allowed to continue. (The Times, December 24.) 

Sir Roy Welensky said he would ask for certain changes in the Con- 
stitution which would encourage African people to look to the Federal 
Government rather than constantly “looking over their shoulders to 
Whitehall”. He would demand that the British Government’s right to 
veto federal legislation should go, and that the Colonial Laws Validity Act 
(which prevents the passing of legislation repugnant to the laws of England) 
should no longer apply to the Federation. The most important change he 
would ask for would be the abolition of the African Affairs Board and its 
replacement by some body which would protect the interests of all races 
in the Federation. He said: “We can hardly expect the whole-hearted 
support of certain ambitious African leaders while they still think there is 
some chance of them becoming Prime Minister of an independent Black 
state.”” Before the Federation laid a formal claim for full membership of 
the Commonwealth, there must be a greater degree of equality in the 
status of the three territorial governments. This would involve a steady 
transfer of power from London to Lusaka (Northern Rhodesia) and 
Zomba (Nyasaland), and would probably take some years. 

Sir Roy was asked to comment on the apparent reluctance in certain 
quarters in Britain to grant the Federation any form of constitutional 
advance. He replied: “How can they think we are not worthy of inde- 
pendence and running our own affairs when they look at the bloodshed 
all over the rest of Africa? Is it really to the advantage of Black people to 
give them self-government when they are not really ready for it ?”” (Guardian, 
December 31.) 

In a letter published in The Times and the Nyasaland Times the Bishop 
of Nyasaland (Rt. Rev. F. O. Thorne) said that if Sir Roy Welensky 
succeeded in depriving Africans of their resort to Whitehall they would 
turn to anywhere but Salisbury—capital of the Federation—in search of 
a substitute. He had read Sir Roy’s announcement “with dismay amounting 
almost to despair for the future of the Federation”. 

“It is difficult to conceive of a more unstatesmanlike pronouncement 
coming from one in so responsible a position at the present time, or one 
more likely to produce exactly the opposite effect to the one intended.” 

He asked if this seemed to the Prime Minister the right time to attempt 
to remove from the Federal Constitution two safeguards of African 
interests . . . and did he really think he could dragoon the people into a 
feeling of confidence in his Government by depriving them of any other 
protection? 

The Times (January 7) said Sir Roy’s proposals seem as unrealistic as 
are African demands for full independence for Nyasaland now. 

The Daily Herald: “It is an outrageous statement, ill timed, calling 
virtually for the Africans to hand over lock, stock and barrel to the 
Federation and their opposition ignored.” 

The Birmingham Post: “Sir Roy’s blunt declaration of aim ought to 
assist in clearing the minds of many in Britain, and in the Government 
itself, where perhaps too great deference has been paid to the feelings of the 
settlers.” 
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Minister Attacks Whitehall 


The Federal Minister of Agriculture, Mr. J. C. Graylin, commenting 
on the constitutional review said: “A committee has been set up comprised 
of officials from the Federal and Territorial Governments and they are 
collecting and collating the facts. These officials are at the moment 
in London and I must say, speaking personally, that that venue is a little 
too close to the Colonial Office for my liking. It must be borne in mind that 
50 per cent of those officials—those representing the Northern Terri- 
tories—are Colonial office employees. Their bosses are in London. They 
consider that they are ‘home’ when they are in England. Their outlook 
tends to be entirely different from the outlook of a person who has his 
home and family and interests permanently situated here. I only hope that 
the Whitehall bosses of these most able men are letting these officials put 
forward their views according to the light of their experience gained in the 
Federation and not according to the dictates of political expediency in 
England. One of the most important things we have to do in the future is 
to make sure as quickly as possible that we have a Rhodesian-based Civil 
Service. Indeed the importance of this is second only in urgency to the 
necessity of divesting ourselves of the shackles of Whitehall. Until we 
are masters in our own house, until the African stops looking over his 
shoulder to Britain, until we can do what we think is proper without having 
to worry what Mrs. Barbara Castle is going to say about it at Question 
Time in the House of Commons, until then we will always be in danger of 
foundering. 

“If one looks at the antics of the Labour Party, and even to a certain 
extent of some of the Conservatives, over the past few years, one wonders 
what the Empire means to those people. I think it still means a certain 
amount to the Conservatives, who have a tradition of Empire, but I really 
do not think that it means very much to the average Labour Party sup- 
porter. In the first place they know little or nothing about the Federation 
and in the second place they have no tradition of Empire building. 
Furthermore, I think that it can be said of the British Government 
generally, whether they be Conservative or Labour, they tend to look 
at Africa as a whole. The European in Africa is a very small pawn in 
a very big game of chess and frankly they do not worry about us parti- 
cularly. I think we have got to get it firmly fixed in our minds that our 
salvation, or otherwise, will be decided for us, by ourselves, here, in 
Central Africa. We must, I feel, stand firm, united among ourselves, clear 
in what we want and determined we are doing the right thing by taking the 
line that we are. We must firmly face the fact that we will get little help 
from Britain, whichever party is in power.” (Federation Newsletter, 
December 11.) 


The High Commissioner on Secession 

Sir Gilbert Rennie, the High Commissioner for Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land in the United Kingdom, made a series of speeches in Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Aberdeen and Dundee. In the course of these he said: “I do 
not think that if the Africans were given the option in 1960 of staying in 
the Federation or going out, their decision would be the right one in 
the long run. I think it would be clouded too much by emotionalism and 
influenced too much by intimidation. It is the sort of issue—I know this is 
paternalistic and I am proud of it—that too many of the ordinary Africans 
would not understand. The Monckton Commission is doing preparatory 
work before the 1960 review which was never intended to go into the 
question of seccession.” 

When challenged on his statement that the forthcoming constitutional 
review was never intended to go into the question of secession, Sir Gilbert 
later said it was based on his “own knowledge of the intentions of the 
conference which prepared the federal scheme in January 1953, and its 
accuracy is fully supported by the following quotation from the speech of 
the then Secretary of State for the Colonies (Mr. Oliver Lyttelton, as he 
then was) on March 24, 1953, in the House of Commons: ‘At the last 
conference we found that the view was widely held that there should be 
another conference of all five governments—the three Territorial Govern- 
ments, the Federal Government and Her Majesty’s Government in the 


United Kingdom—to review the working of the Constitution not earlier © 


than the seventh nor later than the tenth year from when it comes into 
force. We have acted accordingly and incorporated these ideas in the 


scheme. I emphasize that this conference is not to decide whether federa- 
tion has succeeded or failed, or whether it should be abolished or con- 
tinued. Nothing of the sort; it is a conference to make such alterations in 
the detailed working of the Constitution as experience of its work has 
shown to be necessary during this decade, the first decade in its life.’” 
(South Africa, December 19 and January 2.) 


C.A.P. Franchise Proposals 


The Central Africa Party, led by Mr. Garfield Todd, proposed that 
instead of a federal franchise law governing all three territories, each 
territory should elect its federal Members of Parliament on a voters’ roll, 
the qualifications for which should be exactly the same as those for terri- 
torial voters. If this proposal were adopted in the case of Northern 
Rhodesia, it would mean that more than 7,000 Africans who have regis- 
tered on the territorial voters’ roll would automatically become eligible 
to take part in federal elections. 

In the last federal elections only a handful of Africans participated in 
Northern Rhodesia, and less than thirty in Nyasaland. No African had 
ever taken part in a territorial general election in Nyasaland. 

In the case of Southern Rhodesia, the number of Africans registered 
on the territorial voters’ roll is roughly the same as the number on the 
federal roll. A significant difference, however, is that for territorial 
elections there is a common roll, whereas for federal elections in Southern 
Rhodesia, as in both Northern Territories, there are two separate rolls, 
one for high-qualification voters and one for voters with low qualifications. 

In reply, Sir Roy Welensky, the Federal Prime Minister, said that his 
Government was opposed to instituting territorial qualifications for the 
franchise in federal elections. First, it would mean that a federal citizen 
qualified to register as a federal voter in one part of the Federation might 
be disfranchised if he moved to another territory where the territorial 
qualifications were higher. Secondly, it would be intolerable for the 
Federal Parliament were it possible for the franchise by which its members 
were elected to be varied by a territory—up or down—without the Federal 
Parliament having any say in the matter. Thirdly, in the Northern Terri- 
tories, a federal voter could become a territorial voter without being a 
British subject. All he had to be was a British protected person. This was 
not so in Southern Rhodesia. 

The Central Africa Party said it was opposed to dismemberment of the 
Federation: “Those who advocate dismemberment do so not because they 
consider federation to be an objectionable form of government but because 
they believe that it increases the danger to their own survival or decreases 
their prospects of general advancement.” 

The Party advocated a non-racial policy “accepted without reserve 
and applied without compromise” and entrenchment in the constitutions 
of the Federation and its three member territories of “those rights which 
are recognized as basic human rights”. The Party would “take positive 
steps to make discrimination practices based on colour alone illegal in all 
places and establishments to which the public at larg has the right of 
access or which hold themselves out to serve the public”. In the economic 
field, it would attempt to attract investors to the Federation by abolishing 
super-tax and undistributed profits tax. It would give high priority to 
improvement of road communications between Nyasaland and the two 
Rhodesias. It believed that compulsory military service should not be 
confined to Europeans and that ways should be investigated of providing 
non-racial armed forces in the Federation. 


The African’s Cause 


Miss Margery Perham initiated correspondence in The Times (December 
5). She wrote: “Central Africa faces us with one of the most involved and 
morally perplexing decisions the colonial empire has ever presented and 
the heart of the difficulty is to assess the strength and nature of African 
opposition to federation, especially in Nyasaland. All the more deter- 
mined opponents are, and have long been, in prison or detention, untried, 
divided from each other, cut off, as now appears, even from their British 
friends, and advisers, and their party proscribed. How then will Mr. 
Macmillan be able to measure for himself the strength of the indignation 
and sense of betrayal which impels their party, and weigh it against the 
many opposing estimates which will be offered to him, some of them by 
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those who have an interest, conscious or unconscious, political or pro- 
fessional, in minimizing its significance ? 

“The Africans’ greatest difficulty at this stage is in communicating, 
perhaps even in defining, the deep conflict of fears and hopes which in- 
flames them. It is often their despair of conveying their side of an issue, 
which they feel is weighted against them by the clever and powerful 
Europeans, which tempts them to violence as the only means of demon- 
strating the strength of their opinions. 

“At this critical moment the Colonial Secretary, though known to be a 
man of strong and open mind, is new to his office and is not himself visiting 
the region at present. The Monckton Commission has been so composed 
that it is unlikely to win the confidence and co-operation of the African 
leaders, especially as it has failed to win the membership of the party they 
regard at this moment as their better friends. The Africans will fear that 
the Prime Minister, who is regarded as a friend of Sir Roy Welensky, will 
return to Britain from his first brief visit to their country believing himself 
to understand what they may feel they have been unable to express. If so, 
their doubts may thus turn to despair. . . .” 


In reply, Professor S. H. Frankel wrote: “I do not wish to follow Miss 
Perham in instructing the Prime Minister in the duties of his high office, or 
in the art of travel; he has, after all, managed to travel quite a long way in 
recent years. 

“May it not be that the Prime Minister with the surer instinct of states- 
manship, recognizes that what is most needed in Africa today is to reduce 
the political temperature rather than to raise it by fanning the flames of 
racialism and suspicion? One can only hope that his African journey will, 
like his diplomatic visit to Russia, help to inaugurate a new era in Central 
Africa, whose basic problems are very different from those emphasized by 
Miss Perham. The real friends of Africa are those who realize that millions 
of its peoples are in imminent danger of being sacrificed to the ravages of 
political and economic chaos, should the fragile bastion of modern institu- 
tions and government be destroyed. 

“The Prime Minister may yet prove a surer friend of Africa than those 
who, arrogant in their self-acclaimed moral superiority, are so certain of 
the answers that they refuse to be associated in an impartial inquiry. Is it, 
perhaps, more than a coincidence that the attacks on the Monckton 
Commission are so similar to the criticisms of the terms of reference 


which were made on the appointment of the East Africa Royal Com- 
mission ?” 


Mrs. M. Barnes from Southern Rhodesia wrote (December 17): “‘I am 
deeply convinced that those members of the Labour Party who take a 
genuine interest in African affairs (and post-mortems of the recent general 
election suggest that they do not include the rank and file) are proving 
anything but good friends to the cause of the African, as distinct from the 
cause of his ambitious nationalist leaders. The Labour Party must accept 
a great deal of responsibility for encouraging—I am tempted to say incit- 
ing—nationalism in the Northern Protectorates. Those of us who see the 
establishment of a stable economic and political multiracial block in 
Central Africa as the only effective obstacle against the northward spread 
of South Africa’s doctrine of apartheid regard this as a very misguided 
way of showing friendship to the Africans of Central Africa as a whole. It 
is embittering indeed to liberals facing at close quarters what Miss Perham 
so rightly calls ‘one of the most involved and morally perplexing decisions 
of the colonial empire’ that political party propaganda from this country 
and African response to it has been the cause of marked deterioration in 
race relations, weakened the prospects of success for the federal experiment 
and played right into the hands of the reactionaries of the country’s 
Dominion Party, who are also very willing to see the bonds uniting the 
three territories untied. 

“It is very clear to those who know the situation from the inside and 
have watched it develop over a long period that if the economic and 
political stability of the Central African block is not achieved within 
the framework of the Federation, it is unlikely either that Northern 
Rhodesia (which shares Nyasaland’s protectorate status and has its own 
quota of African nationalists) will be willing to remain linked to Southern 
Rhodesia or that Southern Rhodesia will be able to stand economically 





and politically alone between a ‘Black’ north and a ‘White’ south. The 
alternative is obvious. 

“Considered then from the point of view of the greatest common good 
of the Africans of the three territories as a whole, is not far too much stress 
being put upon Nyasaland’s grievances and apprehensions at this stage? 
If the Federation is kept intact with enough strengthening of its central 
government to give it a chance to work out its own multiracial salvation 
(and it can only be worked out on the spot, not from Whitehall), the huge 
numerical superiority of the Africans—about seven millions to a quarter of 
a million now—is virtually an absolute guarantee against long-term White 
domination. The greatest danger is that premature forcing of unripe 
political issues at this time will deprive the emergent African of the guidance 
and stimulus of peaceful co-existence with a White settler population 
which at its worst (and I nurse no illusions about its shortcomings) is 
providing the enterprise, brains and money to develop the country and 
educate its people.” 


Mr. G. Clutton-Brock, also a Rhodesian, replied: “I believe it to be a 
fundamental fallacy to create an artificial distinction between ‘the African’ 
and ‘his ambitious nationalist leaders’. It is also erroneous to imply that 
African nationalist politicians are particularly prone to ambition. My own 
experience is that the encouragement and ‘incitement’ are directed by the 
people of Nyasaland, as of other territories, on to their leaders rather 
than vice versa. Nationalism in the Northern Protectorates—and for that 
matter in Southern Rhodesia, too—can no longer be written off as an 
imported exotic growth or as the carefully propagated doctrine of a few 
selfish agitators. It is the most powerful force at work in Africa today in the 
towns and in the villages, among the young and the old, the university 
graduate and the illiterate peasant. It is for this reason that no commission 
of inquiry has any hope of understanding the real feelings of the African 
people so long as they are forbidden to hold meetings and consult with 
their leaders freely, as is the case under present emergency conditions. 

“The U.K. Government and the four other governments concerned in 
Central Africa have yet to face the facts—facts, incidentally, to which the 
Devlin Commission has testified—that ‘political and economic stability’ 
in Central Africa cannot be achieved by continuing to force the people of 
the two Northern Protectorates to remain federated with Southern 
Rhodesia against their will. The ‘alternative’ to federation for Southern 
Rhodesia is by no means ‘obvious’. It is very doubtful whether amalgama- 
tion of Southern Rhodesia with South Africa would be acceptable to 
either country. Indeed, there is a stronger case for believing that Southern 
Rhodesia on its own, without the continuing obligation of having to ‘boss 
up’ 5 million Africans in vast territories beyond its borders, might be 
better able to come to terms with its own local racial, political and econo- 
mic problems. 

“To anyone who is aware of current developments in Tanganyika, 
Belgian Congo, Kenya, the Union of South Africa, indeed, almost any- 
where on the African continent, to describe support of the present hopes 
and aspirations of the African people in Central Africa as ‘premature 
forcing of unripe political issues’ indicates a degree of wishful thinking 
which is highly dangerous to the future of these territories.” 


Second Memorandum from Roman Catholic 
Hierarchy’ 

In a further letter to the Federal Prime Minister, the Roman Catholic 
bishops of the Federation noted with satisfaction that the Federal Prime 
Minister acknowledges the need to allay the fears and apprehensions of 
Africans about the future. 

“It is accepted that a certain amount has been done in this regard, 
but the fact that after six years the opposition to federation has not less- 
ened among the majority of the African people proves that the steps taken 
by the Federal Government to allay their fears have been inadequate. 
However, it is impossible to ignore the fact that discriminatory practices 
stemming from statutory law in any one territory must inevitably affect 
adversely the attitude of the people of all three territories to the idea of 
federation.” 

The bishops said that they did not attack the idea of federation or 
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attempt to justify it. “The suggestion we did so is a gross misrepresenta- 
tion of words and intentions.” They said the Prime Minister’s statement 
and subsequent correspondence in the Press created the impression that the 
bishops were unaware of the distribution of powers among the various 
governments. Nothing could be further from the truth. “Concerned 
solely as they are with the moral aspect of the problem, they wish to repeat 
that in their opinion the granting of additional power to the Federal 
Government, against the overwhelming opposition of the African people, 
or the giving of complete autonomy to the Federation as at present con- 
stituted, would be unjust and fraught with danger.” 

In reply, Sir Roy Welensky said: “It is important there should be no 
confusion in the public mind as to where the responsibility for the better- 
ment of race relations in our country lies. Recent experience has shown 
that to allow generalizations to cloak the facts of matters such as this is 
to play into the hands of the propagandists, and to aid those who are 
deliberately misleading the more backward people of the Federation.” The 
charge against the Federal Government was unjustifiable. He urged on the 
bishops the need to define which of the Africans’ grievances and fears were 
genuine, “and which are false and have been cultivated in the minds of 
simple people by African Nationalist leaders and their sophisticated 
supporters”. (Federation Newsletter, December 11.) 


Prison Mail Ban 


The Federal Prisons Amendment Bill has been introduced, making it 
an offence to publish a prisoner’s letter smuggled out of prison. It also 
imposes a duty upon the recipient of any smuggled letter to report it and 
deliver it to the Director of Prisons. Failure to comply with this law may 
be punished by six months’ imprisonment and a fine of £25. Since “‘publi- 
cation” in law means merely showing the letter to another person the law 
will strike at all those who assist in getting such letters to local M.P.s as 
well as M.P.s at Westminster. 


Railway Workers’ Advancement! 


The Federal Minister of Transport gave an ultimatum to the European 
Railway Workers’ Union and the Amalgamated Engineering Union to 
accept or reject the proposals for African advancement. Under the new 
scheme 22,000 Africans will be given a period of training of about two 
months in one of twenty-five listed jobs (ultimately in any job) at their 
existing pay rates. They will then be tested in the job for four years and 
paid £10 a month less than the minimum basic rate for the job, and if they 
“maintain European standards” will then be given “the rate for the job” — 
a principle for which the European unions have fought and now won. The 
wages during the testing period will be about £40 or £50 a month com- 
pared with the present £10 or £12. If the plan is accepted, the immigration 
of rail workers will be stopped and all vacancies will be filled with local 
labour. 

In 1947 when the Rhodesian railways were nationalized, a pledge was 
given that Africans would be given opportunities of advancement. In 1955 
a British Commission of Inquiry stressed, among other things, the need to 
advance Africans into more skilled jobs. Shortly after, the Minister of 
Transport, then Sir Roy Welensky, imported, to the disgust of the Africans, 
a number of untrained Greeks and Italians to be taught shunting, check- 
ing, and firing. A week or two later, with considerable publicity, he was 
made an honorary life member of the European Railway Workers’ Union, 
a distinction rarely accorded by trade unions. 

In 1958 a tentative agreement between African and European Union 
leaders was rejected by the European Union branches. In 1959, the Minister 
of Transport, Mr. Eastwood, made new proposals, but withdrew them after 
European protests. (Guardian, January 1.) 


African Taxpayer 


Assessed on their earnings in the financial year to March 1958, 121 
Africans paid over £30,000 in Federal income tax and territorial surcharge. 
The average tax paid was £245. In the previous year thirty-five Africans 
paid £8,500. The increase is due to the Africans’ rising share in the national 
income and to the fact that more Africans are being contacted by the 
Commissioner of Taxes. (South Africa, December 5.) 
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Capital and Trade Balance 


Mr. A. P. Grafftey-Smith, Governor of the Bank of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, said that despite a decrease in the inflow of private capital, 
from £27 million in 1958 to between £12 and £15 million in 1959, the 
economy was in a much healthier condition. There was a favourable 
balance for visible trade of £35 million for the first nine months of 1959 
compared with an adverse balance of £7 million for the same period in 
1958. (South Africa, December 5.) 

Sir Roy Welensky, the Federal Prime Minister, told the Insurance 
Institute that the one resource the Federation lacked most was capital. 
In 1958 personal savings amounted to £22 million, about one-fifth of the 
total available for investment in the Federation. (Federation Newsletter, 
December 11.) 

To the Salisbury branch of the Institute of Bankers in South Africa, 
the Prime Minister said that the amount of capital invested in the Federal 
area in the last decade by international and Commonwealth agencies, 
like the World Bank, C.D.C., and the Commonwealth Development 
Finance Co., was most significant. A developing area like the Federation 
was always short of capital and needed injections of outside capital to 
make up deficiencies. “Private capital is a cautious creature . . . first and 
foremost it takes account of the stability of the Federation itself and of our 
proven ability to maintain law and order. That is why I have at times 
appeared to take a particularly tough line and to express my unalterable 
determination to see that law and order are maintained. I have appreciated 
that without stability and without law and order, we can expect little in 
the way of private investment . . . capital is not going to be channelled 
into countries which have unstable governments or governments which 
are too weak to adopt unpalatable fiscal and monetary measures when the 
occasion demands them. We have, I believe, shown our strength in this 
regard and we are grateful to those who have recognized it. . . .” (Federa- 
tion Newsletter, December 4.) 


Kariba Removals 


The Federal Ministry of Health has admitted that the cause of thirty- 
nine deaths among the Batonka, moved from Lake Kariba shore in the 
Gwembe valley to the Lusitu area, 80 miles lower down the Zambesi, was 
a mystery. The deaths, which began in July or August, were at first thought 
to be caused by vegetable poisoning. But, as the deaths continued, this 
theory was abandoned. In November eight Africans died. Experts on 
African tribal custom are now suggesting that the removal of the primitive 
Batonkas from their traditional riverline to the higher Lusitu area may 
have something to do with the illness. In June 1958, eight of the Batonkas 
from the Gwembe valley were shot, when they resisted removal. In 
December 1958, thirty-two died of dysentery. (The Times, December 1.) 


University College 

At the end of 1959, the University College of Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
had 166 full-time students, including fifty-five women. Of the total, thirty- 
two were African (two women), one Indian and one coloured. The 
principal, Dr. Walter Adams, said that the mixing of students was not 
even a matter of discussion any more, but had become an accepted and 
normal part of university life. All three residential halls had African and 
European students and all the clubs and societies were open to all races. 
(Federal Newsletter, December 4.) 

The Federal Government agreed to make a grant of £1} million over 
the next five years. 


Detainees 
Nyasaland 
On December 12, there were 439 people held in detention camps in 
Nyasaland. Nine hundred had been released; another ninety-three were 
held in prison. Eighty-four of the detainees, including Dr. Banda and other 
Congress leaders, were in Federal prisons in Southern Rhodesia. In 
Nyasaland the detention camps were at Kanjedza, Lilongwe and Mzuzu. 


Southern Rhodesia 


Thirty-eight detainees were in prison including the Congress leaders. 
In addition, forty-nine were confined to restricted areas at Gokwe and 
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Lupani. Mrs. Mushonga, wife of the Congress treasurer (who is im- 
prisoned) is restricted to living at a R.C. mission. 


Northern Rhodesia 


Five of the Zambia Congress leaders were still “restricted”. Thirty 
restriction orders had been rescinded and twenty-four conditionally 
suspended. Fourteen leaders of the N.R. Congress and African Mine- 
workers’ Union who were restricted in October 1956, are still subject to 
restriction orders. (Federation Newsletter, December 31.) 


EAST AFRICA 
Ethiopia 


Christian Broadcasting Station 
Tue Lutheran World Federation has been authorized to set up the first 
private radio station in Ethiopia. It proposes to establish a unit powerful 
enough to reach ali parts of Africa and Western and Southern Asia. 
Dr. Sigurd Aske, associate director of the Federation’s world mission 
department, and the Rev. Allen G. Thompson, administrative director of 
the radio project, have just returned to Geneva from Addis Ababa, where 


they discussed plans with the Emperor. (East Africa and Rhodesia, Decem- 
ber 31.) 


Kenya 


Constitutional Conference 


Mr. IAIN MACLEOD, Secretary of State for the Colonies, visited Kenya 
on December 13 for discussions in preparation for the constitutional con- 
ference in London which was due to commence on January 18. In a 
broadcast from Nairobi Mr. Macleod said he had come with no precon- 
ceived ideas. “I have taken care not to form any final views during this 
last fortnight. It is essential that all of us who come to the conference table 
should come in a spirit of discussion and accommodation. I am aware that 
very strong views are held by many of those who will come. Some of those 
views may appear irreconcilable when stated in absolute terms. But the 
hard fact is that if Kenya is to move forward, and to fulfil her great pro- 
mise, and if her people are to escape finally from the atmosphere of fear 
and suspicion which has blighted the last few years, then sensible and 
courageous decisions must be taken by all of us.” 

The names of the delegates to the conference are: 

European Elected Members: R. S. Alexander; F. W. G. Bompas; L. R. 
Briggs; W. E. Crosskill; J. R. Maxwell; B. P. Roberts; Mrs. A. R. Shaw; 
C. G. Usher and C. W. P. Harries (vice Sir Charles Markham, who is 
unable to attend due to ill health). 

African Elected Members: S. O. Ayodo (returned unopposed at the 
South Nyanza by-election, December 12); J. G. Kiano; B. Mate; T. J. 
Mboya; D. T. Moi; J. N. Muimi; N. Muliro; R. G. Ngala; J. J. M. 
Nyagah; A. Oginga Odinga; J. K. Tipis and T. Towett. 

Asian Elected Members: S. G. Hassan; A. B. Jamidar; J. C. M. 
Nazareth; A. J. Pandya; K. D. Travadi and Zafrud-Deen. 

Arab Elected Members: Sheikh Mahfood S. Mackawi and Shariff M. A. 
Shatry. 

Specially Elected Members: M. Blundell; W. B. Havelock; B. R. 
McKenzie; H. Slade; M. S. Amalemba; J. M. Muchura; N. G. Ngome; 
W. Waweru; Sheikh Mohamed Ali Said El-Mandry; I. E. Nathoo and 
C. B. Madan. 

Nominated Members: Sheikh Salim Mohamed Muhashamy and Mr. 
Ahmed Farah (Northern Province). (Kenya Newsletter, January 6.) 

Mr. Ronald Ngala, leader of the African delegation, said on arrival: 
“We want responsible government in Kenya this year—1960. A beginning 
to the peoples’ own rule must be made. . . . We want one member 
geographical constituencies. This will help us to be integrated as one people 


of Kenya and put an end to communal and racial politics. We are pre- 
pared to hear the other delegates’ views on these two main issues and on 
any other aspects related to the constitutional conference.” 

Mr. Michael Blundell, leader of the New Kenya Party, said that the 
surest test of co-operation and goodwill must be the acceptance of 
responsibility together. The New Kenya Party’s principal aim is self- 
government within the Commonwealth based on a parliamentary system 
and responsible democracy, which they believe the colony can achieve 
by the evolution of the constitution they will seek to achieve at the con- 
ference. The ultimate objective, Mr. Blundell conceded, is the status of full 
independence, on the basis of ‘‘one man, one vote”. (The Times, January 
15.) 

Mr. C. W. P. Harries received a resolution from thirty European 
farmers demanding “the preservation of a British standard of integrity, 
justice, and mercy” and warning that the settlers are not prepared to 
accept any form of constitution which does not assure the preservation of 
these standards. The resolution declared: “Until such time as the indi- 
genous people of the country are no longer dominated by Kenyatta wor- 
ship and the medieval cult of witchcraft and have cast aside paganism and 
progressed to a civilized way of life, we cannot agree to accept govern- 
ment by them.” 

It insisted on the preservation of conditions under which Europeans 
could continue to play a part in the building of a non-racial community. 
It rejected suggestions, made recently by some European spokesman, 
concerning the possible payment of compensation for European farms. 
The signatories say they are not interested in this proposition “indicating 
that we should contemplate a policy of scuttle before the blast of hot- 
headed African nationalist politicians”. 

The work of the conference was held up for one week because of dis- 
agreement about the appointment of Mr. Peter Koinange as an adviser 
to the African Elected Members. At the opening session which the African 
Elected Members did not attend, the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
said: “Our conference is meeting as a result of my predecessor’s statement 
to the House of Commons last April. And in that speech Mr. Lennox- 
Boyd made it plain that we intend to lead Kenya on to enjoy full self- 
government or if I may use a plainer word, independence. When inde- 
pendence comes it will be, we hope and believe, independence within the 
Commonwealth. I make clear then that independence. is the ultimate 
objective, but it is not the task of this conference. Our task is to plan the 
next step in Kenya’s constitutional evolution to see at what pace Kenya 
can assume greater responsibility for the conduct of her own affairs. . . . 
As we plan this state and all future stages of Kenya’s constitutional 
evolution, we should remember both that Africans are easily the majority 
of all the people of Kenya and also that all those who have made their 
homes in Kenya are entitled to make a full contribution to the work of 
governing their country.” (East Africa and Rhodesia, January 21.) 

After a compromise solution to the problem of Mr. Koinange’s 
presence whereby he was to be admitted to Lancaster House but not to the 
conference chamber, the United Party delegation, led by Group-Captain 
Briggs, absented itself from one session of the conference as a protest 
against Mr. Koinange’s presence. 


Asian Appeal . : 


A statement signed by Mr. Chana Singh, a former Asian Member of the 
Legislative Council, and one-time president of the Law Society of Kenya, 
and thirty other prominent Asians, said that Kenya should aim at establish- 
ing a one-man-one-vote democracy on the United Kingdom pattern. This 
should be achieved by enacting a written constitution incorporating a 
Bill of Rights “guaranteeing to citizens as individuals the Human Rights 
recognized by the United Nations”; by introducing a common roll based 
on universal adult suffrage without any reservations in favour of any 
racial or religious group; and by abolishing all communal or special rolls. 

“We are of the definite opinion that any possible ‘minority safeguards’ 
in the circumstances of Kenya cannot prove other than ‘illusory’. Such 
safeguards are capable of producing great mischief by creating a false 
sense of security. Our assessment of Kenya does not need or desire special 
safeguards of any kind. The transition changes to be introduced in 1960 
should, we consider, include the following: 
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“As the African community forms 97 per cent of the population, its 
wishes on the subject of franchise and composition of legislative bodies 
should be respected. The specially Elected seats and the Nominate seats 
should be abolished. The Council of State in its present form should cease 
to exist and should be replaced by a second chamber with the usual com- 
position and powers. All ministers with the usual three exceptions should 


be appointed from among the Elected Members.” (East Africa and Rhodesia, 
January 14.) 


Bow Group Views 


Commenting on the memorandum Africa, New Year 1960, published 
by members of the Bow Group, Mr. Michael Blundell, leader of the New 
Kenya Party, said the date suggested for responsible government, 1965, 
might be possible if goodwill and understanding was shown by the dele- 
gates to the constitutional conference. Very great changes in the attitudes 
of the leaders of racial groups would be necessary if responsible govern- 
ment were to be achieved earlier, he said. Demands that this step should 
be taken this year were completely unrealistic, unless those who advocated 
it changed their attitude and earned the confidence of a great majority of 
all races. Mr. Blundell pointed out that the New Kenya Party advocated 
parliamentary democracy in Kenya and believed that it must be worked 
out to fit the colony’s particular needs. 

Mr. Tom Mboya, the Nationalist leader, said he considered the pro- 
posals in the pamphlet to be inadequate. He did not consider Kenya could 
wait ten years for independence and believed responsible government 
should be given to the colony this year. 

Group Captain L. R. Briggs, leader of the United Party, which 
represents the European right wing, criticized publication of the Bow 
Group’s views on the eve of the constitutional conference as unfortunate. 
“It is certainly not going to help towards any agreement being reached,” 
he added. 

It appeared to him that the Bow Group’s ideas were based on “the 
familiar conventional democratic approach”, which his party considered 
out of date in Africa. They had seen clearly in Ghana and Sudan that such 


an approach only paved the way for African dictatorship. (The Times, 
January 4.) 


Emergency Ended 

The emergency in Kenya was brought to an end by Governor’s pro- 
clamation on January 12. 

The Preservation of Security Bill and the Detained and Restricted 
Persons Bill’ have both received their third reading in the Legislative 
Council. The African Elected Members strongly opposed these measures 
on the grounds that they continued the emergency powers in a new guise, 
and that in future there would be no reason to declare a state of emergency 
as the Executive was being given powers to do as it liked without recourse 
to the Legislature. They made a last-minute effort to delay the Detained 
Persons Bill when Mr. Mboya tabled an amendment to postpone the third 
reading for six months. The motion was defeated. 

The Minister for Legal Affairs, Mr. E. Griffith-Jones, told the House 
that the reserved powers given to the Governor by the Preservation of 
Security Bill would be used only when essential. The definition of public 
security in the Bill included the safety of persons and property, main- 
tenance of supplies and services essential to the life of the community, and 
prevention and suppression of violence, intimidation, and disorder and 
crime. 

The Governor, Sir Patrick Renison, said: “It has been the greatest joy 
to me to sign the proclamation whereby Kenya’s state of emergency is 
brought to an end. It was my first task to complete the work of my pre- 
decessor in this way.”’ (East Africa and Rhodesia, January 14.) The formal 
declaration ending the emergency means, among other things, that it will 
no longer be possible for the Kenya Government to make fresh detention 
orders on anyone living in Kenya, except the few remaining terrorists still 
at large. The power to continue to hold those in detention or under restric- 
tion has been retained until they can be released as a result of rehabilita- 
tion. 


All emergency restrictions on travel and movement within the Colony 
‘DIGEST VII, 3. 


have now been removed, so that no member of the Embu, Kikuyu, or 
Meru tribes will be required by law to carry a special KEM passbook. But 
the Government emphasizes that all members of the public are advised to 
carry regularly some form of identity document in their own interest. The 
power to impose curfews for the purpose of maintaining the law and order 
still exists under the pre-emergency provisions of the Police Ordinance. 
All curfews imposed under emergency regulations have been cancelled. 

The licensing of printing presses, introduced for the duration of the 
emergency, has been abolished, and the emergency powers to proscribe 
subversive publications or publications which systematically published 
matter calculated to prejudice the maintenance of law and order-have been 
withdrawn, though normal sanction of substantive law against sedition 
and criminal libel still applies. 

The Preservation of Public Security and Detained and Restricted 
Persons (Special Provisions) Ordinances provide powers to impose con- 
trol of public meetings and political organizations, over villages in the 
Kikuyu and Embu areas, over the remaining terrorists at large, and 
detainees and restricted persons still under rehabilitation. (Colonial 
Office, January 12.) 


Nairobi Disturbances 

Disturbances broke out in Nairobi in which one Asian was killed and 
one European child injured. 

The disturbances started after a car driven by an Asian had injured an 
African in a street accident. The Asian killed was driving at speed out of 
the affected area, after his car had been stoned by a crowd, when he ran 
into the back of a lorry. Police said that fifty-one cars, mostly owned by 
Asians but a few belonging to Europeans, were damaged by stones during 
the disturbances. Twelve people were taken to hospital. 

In his statement on the riots Mr. Tom Mboya appealed to Africans to 
“refrain from any acts of violence and especially restrain themselves from 
building up or encouraging race hate or antagonism”. He also urged 
Asians to refrain from acts that might lead to a worsening of relations. 

The Colonial Secretary, Mr. Iain Macleod, in a statement on the 
riots said: “All forms of violence are deplorable, but it seems clear in this 


case that the disturbances were unpremeditated and unplanned.” (Guardian, 
December 22.) 


Rail Strike Settlement 


The strike of African railway workers in Kenya came to an end on 
November 29 when the East African Railways and Harbours agreed with 
the Kenya Railway African Union that their grievances against the Euro- 
pean building supervision over whom the strike began, and complaints 
that two African workers had been victimized, should be investigated. The 
strike had lasted sixteen days. (East Africa and Rhodesia, December 3.) 


Somalia 


Date for Independence 


Tue General Assembly’s Trusteeship Committee has adopted unani- 
mously a resolution calling for independence to be proclaimed on July 1, 
1960, instead of December 2, 1960, as originally agreed. The Committee 
recommended that Somalia be admitted to membership in the United 
Nations upon attaining independence. The territory, formerly an Italian 
dependency, was placed under United Nations trusteeship in 1950 with 
Italy as the administering authority. Somalia has a population of some 
1,300,000 persons. The Trusteeship Agreement laid down that indepen- 
dence would be attained in 1960. (U.N. News, December 1.) 

A special edition of the Government newspaper J/ Corriere della 
Somalia was filled with congratulatory telegrams exchanged between 
Somali, Italian, and United Nations authorities. The Italian political 
success in terminating the trusteeship with good grace is evident. From 
Hargeisa in the Somaliland Protectorate, the National United Front 
cabled: ‘We fervently rejoice with you, and look forward with ardour to 
the nearer date for the unification of our country.” Somalia’s Prime 
Minister replied: ““We express our best wishes that also the Somaliland 
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Protectorate may attain independence as soon as possible, and that the 
unanimous aspiration of the Somali peoples to be united in a unique 
national entity may be fulfilled.” (The Times, December 10.) 


Somaliland, British 


General Election 


Tue Government has announced that polling day for the general 
elections will be on Wednesday, February 17. Commenting on the first 
week of registration, the Supervisor of Elections, Mr. A. M. Frank, said 
that all centres had been kept very busy and that the number who had so 
far registered was “surprisingly high”. More than 11,000 people registered 
during the first four days and by yesterday the number had reached 14,308. 

The Governor will no longer preside when the new Legislative Council 
meets after the elections. There will be a Speaker who will, in the first 
instance, be an oversea officer recruited on contract. Mr. W. F. Stubbs has 
been appointed and will arrive in the Protectorate early in February. Mr. 
Stubbs will also be the Chairman of the Public Service Commission when 
it replaces the present Public Service Board under the new constitution. 
(Somaliland News, December 7 and 28.) 


Tanganyika 


Ramage Committee Report Accepted 


THE Post Elections Committee has published its report. It recommended 
that parity of representation should be abolished. The report said minority 
representation was asked for in all European representations. It was 
requested in some Asian representations, but not in all, as certain Asian 
groups and individuals put forward the view that there should be no special 
representation of minority communities. .. . The need for minority 
representation as a transitional measure was accepted in a considerable 
number of African representations, particularly in the memorandum by the 
Tanganyika African National Union. In the committee’s view minority 
representation was in the best interests of Tanganyika in the present 
circumstances, but liable to review at a later date, but it rejected any 
proposal for the selection of these representatives which implied reversion 
to a communal roll or a system of nomination by the Governor. 

The Committee recognized that the present system is open to legiti- 
mate criticism in that the final say in the election of a minority representa- 
tive will almost inevitably rest with the voters in the majority community. 
But the committee was forced to the conclusion, after very careful con- 
sideration, that there would be even stronger objections to the introduction 
at this date of any alternative arrangement. . 

The Committee considered that more evidence should be required that 
a candidate for a reserved seat has support of some substance from the 
members of his own community. A recommendation for an increase in the 
number of persons signing a candidate’s nomination paper is made in 
connexion with the qualifications of candidates. 

In accordance with a submission that the racial label should be re- 
moved from the majority of the seats in the Legislative Council the Com- 
mittee agreed that seats previously known as African should be open to 
candidates of any race. Twenty-nine open and eight reserved seats were 
recommended, in a constituency where a voter had the same number of 
votes as there were seats, but the use of these votes should be entirely at the 
discretion of the voter; he could vote for one candidate in one or more of 
each category (open or reserved) but not more than one vote could be 
cast in each category. 

On the question of whether there should continue to be members of 
Legislative Council representing such interests as the Governor may think 
fit the Committee reached the conclusion that in the stage of constitutional 
development under consideration the appointment of menibers nominated 
to represent special interests could not be justified and that such interests 
could, in practice, be taken care of by other means. 

The Committee recommended that the holders of certificates of tax 





exemption covering the year immediately preceding the years of registra- 
tion should be eligible to register as a voter as if they had paid direct tax. 
Special qualifications were recommended for women who are not liable 
for personal tax. These recommendations would produce a very large 
increase in the number of persons eligible to register. In the case of men it 
is estimated that the total eligible would be not less than 1} million. No 
estimate is possible of the number of women who would be qualified. 

In a despatch to the Secretary of State for the Colonies, Mr. J. Fletcher- 
Cooke, the Deputy Governor, wrote: “The Council of Ministers considered 
the report (of the Post Elections Committee) . . . and, subject to one 
reservation . . . has endorsed the conclusions and recommendations set 
out therein. The one reservation related to the proposed franchise qualifi- 
cation based on payment of personal tax; the Council decided that the 
registration of male voters should be made dependent upon the payment 
of personal tax (or exemption therefrom) during the period of three years 
immediately preceding the year of registration.” 

The Secretary of State for the Colonies, Mr. I. Macleod, however, 
decided that one of the following three alternative qualifications should be 
required of any person whether male or female, seeking, for the first time, 
registration as a voter: (a) having the ability to read and write in English 
or Swahili, or (6) having an income (as defined in the Personal Tax 
Ordinance) of £75 per annum, or (c) being the present or past holder of a 
prescribed office. (East Africa and Rhodesia, December 17.) 


Uganda 


Constitutional Committee Report 


Tue Constitutional Committee, appointed by the Governor of Uganda in 
November 1958, to “consider and recommend to the Governor the form 
of direct elections on a common roll for representative members of the 
Legislative Council to be introduced in 1961” has recommended that direct 
elections should be held not later than early 1961 on the basis of universal 
suffrage.’ 

The Report said there was considerable opposition amongst Africans 
to the common roll, because they thought that the grant of the vote to 
Europeans and Asians would give them a claim to citizenship when it was 
introduced, together with the various benefits which it might carry. They 
felt that the right to decide on citizenship is the prerogative of the indi- 
genous people of Uganda, and therefore that political power should first 
pass to the indigenous people before decisions are taken on these matters. 
Many of those opposing the common roll also feared that the right to vote 
itself might confer on non-Africans a right to own land. Most of those 
opposing the common roll have made it clear that it is their intention that 
citizenship and voting rights should be granted to people regardless of 
race in due course. In the Committee’s view the common roll will enable 
the inhabitants of the country to vote without any racial discrimination. 
The Report favours the introduction of the common roll, provided that 
this does not establish any sort of claim on the part of non-Africans to 
citizenship in due course, or any claim to the alteration of the special 
arrangements for the protection of Africans in Uganda, such as the Land 
Transfer Ordinance. ; 

A substantial increase in the number of Elected. Members in the 
Legislative Council is recommended. On the question of special represen- 
tation of minorities the Committee stated: “There has been no request for 
any special representation on the Legislative Council for non-Africans, 
and indeed the Central Council of Indian Associations, the Central Council 
of Muslim Associations, and the Toro European Association have all 
expressed themselves as being opposed to any such special representa- 
OMS: acts 

“We are satisfied that in the long term, adequate representation on the 
Legislative Council for non-Africans, as well as for all others, will be 
secured through the normal process of voting on a common roll, together 
with the opportunity of standing as candidates, and that a member of any 
race will be at pains to represent the views of his constituents of all races. 
It may be that on the occasion of the first elections under a common roll, 
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African nationalist feeling will tend to dominate the elections, particu- 
larly in some areas, but we are satisfied that it would do more harm than 
good to try and counter-balance any such feeling by making special 
arrangements to try and secure the return of non-Africans as such to the 
Legislative Council. . . . 

“In these circumstances, and with full appreciation of the history of 
this subject and the intentions of Her Majesty’s Government, we recom- 
mend that adequate representation on the Legislative Council for non- 
Africans should be secured by their full participation in the common roll 
arrangements, and we are satisfied that this is the only way in which 
adequate (in the sense that we understand it) representation can in the 
long term be achieved. . . . 

“Our recommendation is that any person wishing to be an elector 
must either be entitled to a right of occupancy over land in Uganda, or 
have lived in Uganda for five years out of eight years prior to registration. 
We also recommend that any person who is a citizen of any other country 
(other than a citizen of the United Kingdom and Colonies) should not be 
allowed to be an elector. 

“Our intention in referring to entitlement to right of occupancy over 
land is to include all African men and women otherwise qualified who are 
indigenous to Uganda. With regard to exclusion of citizens of other 
countries, it is our intention that persons who are citizens of other coun- 
tries . . . of India or of Pakistan or of the Sudan, for example, should not 
be entitled to vote in elections in Uganda.” 

The Committee saw the function of political parties as vital to the 
development of Uganda and commented: “If the aim to establish a 
national assembly on the House of Commons model, is accepted, then it 
follows that well-organized political parties commanding the confidence 
of the majority of the electorate are an essential part of the system. It 
follows that persons who are genuinely seeking to establish and lead politi- 
cal parties on a national basis in Uganda are performing a vital function 
in the development of the country’s political institutions. It seems worth 
while to examine some of the difficulties which such men and women face 
in Uganda today. 

“First and foremost, with the exception of direct elections in ten 
constituencies in 1958, political parties in Uganda have had no oppor- 
tunity of contesting elections. Lacking the opportunity of gaining respon- 
sibility through the normal process of elections, they have been operating, 
of necessity, very largely outside the Legislative Council. It is also a 
natural result of this situation that political parties tend to operate in 
opposition to an apparently irremovable government and hence—lacking 
any opportunity of carrying responsibility—sometimes to behave irre- 
sponsibly. 

“There are also severe practical difficulties facing the leaders of a 
political party seeking to operate over the whole of Uganda. A high pro- 
portion of the educated people of the country are employed either in the 
Civil Service or local government and may not take an active part in 
politics, so that it is not at all easy to find suitable people to staff the 
branches of political parties or even to accept nominations as candidates. 
Further the fact that political parties have been driven to act in opposition 
toestablished authority because they have not had an opportunity of sharing 
in the responsibilities of government, combined with this difficulty of 
recruiting suitable personnel, has led to their activities being viewed with 
some suspicion. . . . 

“It is scarcely to be wondered at in the circumstances that the political 
parties in Uganda do not yet present a picture of united leadership, care- 
fully thought out positive policies and fully developed branch organiza- 
tions. We believe that different political parties will develop constructive 
programmes to place before the electorate. These would include not 
simply the desirability of self-government but also the policies to be 
pursued if a particular party achieves the power to share in the govern- 
ment... . 

“We recommend that the party which gains a clear majority of 
Elected Members should be invited to form the basis of the Government 
side of the Legislative Council. The remainder should form the basis of the 
Opposition. It would be inadvisable, however, to expect the Elected 
Members to shoulder the full responsibilities of government without assis- 
tance at this stage. We, therefore, recommend that the three ex-officio 


members, namely the Chief Secretary, Attorney-General and Minister of 
Finance, should be retained on the Government side. 

“If no party secures a clear majority of seats, we recommend that the 
Governor should invite the leader of the party with the most seats to form 
a coalition with another party or other parties which could form the basis 
of the Government side. If he cannot succeed in doing so, the Governor 
would invite another possible leader to attempt to form such a coalition. 
If this fails, the Council should be dissolved and fresh elections held 
after an interval not exceeding six months, the Governor meanwhile having 
the power to govern with the advice of a nominated Executive Council 
as at present, and to have the power to pass legislation with the advice of 
an Executive Council. . . . 

“We think it possible that persons of experience from outside the 
Council may be needed as ministers or parliamentary secretaries. The 
majority of the members do not command the confidence of the public, 
and have come to be regarded as mouthpieces of the Government, and 
that therefore there should be no provision for them in the new Council. 
The majority of the members of this Committee recommend that to meet 
this situation there should be created six seats for specially elected members, 
the whole Council, including the three ex-officio members, to act as an 
electoral college for the purpose of this election; and they further recom- 
mend that the size of the Council should be fixed to a definite number of 
seats. Any person who is proposed and seconded by directly elected mem- 
bers of the Council could stand for election to a special seat. The whole 
Council would then proceed to election on a limited vote system, each 
member voting for three persons; this system will prevent any one party 
monopolizing the elections, but will enable the Government, if it wishes, 
to secure the return of three persons out of the candidates.” 

A minority of the Committee, including the chairman, do not 
consider that a system of specially elected members would be the 
best means of achieving the desired object, and do not consider that 
the number of persons to be added to the Council who are not directly 
elected should be limited to six. This minority favours nomination by the 
Governor. 

The Committee agree that the fundamental change in the character of 
the Council, which it recommends, can properly be marked by a change in 
name, and favours National Assembly. It recommends the creation of an 
appointment of a Leader of the Opposition and an Opposition Whip. The 
Executive Council should become a Council of Ministers, including the 
ex-officio members, namely, the Chief Secretary, Attorney-General and 
Minister of Finance, and that no one other than a minister should be a 
member of the Council of Ministers. 

On the form of constitution, the Report stated: “‘A very great majority 
of people in the Eastern, Northern and Western Provinces—according to 
the evidence which we have received—favour the unitary system of govern- 
ment for Uganda. The relationship of Buganda with the central Govern- 
ment and the British Government, which appear to many to be a federal 
relationship and unlikely to be altered in the near future, has caused a 
number of people in the Eastern, Northern, and Western Provinces to 
think in terms of a federal system of government for the whole of Uganda as 
the most expedient, though not the most desirable, solution. These thoughts 
have found expression in at least two areas, namely, Toro and Acholi, in 
the production of fairly detailed sets of proposals for the organization of 
a federal state. Examination of these detailed proposals exposes the diffi- 
culties of introducing any such system and it needs to be emphasized 
that there is very far from general support for the ideas which have been 
mooted, whether for a federal government on a provincial basis or on a 
district basis. In Madi and Acholi in the Northern Province, there is 
support for the creation of a Northern Province Assembly, the object 
being to deal with Buganda on an equal basis. This idea is not supported 
by the West Nile, Lango or Karamoja district councils. It is felt by many 
Acholi and Madi that, in some way, the Sudan situation could be repeated 
in Uganda and that the whole of Uganda could be dominated by people 
of Buganda. It is obvious that, with a central government composed of 
directly elected representatives from all parts of Uganda, the constituen- 
cies being drawn on a population basis, this could not happen, and indeed 
it seems that the present feeling in Buganda for a greater and greater degree 
of autonomy and for a federal arrangement derives from a fear that 
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Buganda might be dominated by a coalition from the Eastern, Northern, 
and Western Provinces. 

“The Toro Rukurato and the Eishengyero of Ankole both favoured 
the federal system because they saw in it the best means of safeguarding 
their traditional rulers, and wished the federal system to be on a district 
basis for this reason.” 


The Uganda National Congress announced that it wholly accepted the 
recommendations of the Wild Constitutional Committee, and that it 
will accept nothing less than the complete implementation of the pro- 
posals from the Government preferably before 1961. (East Africa and 
Rhodesia, December 21.) 

The Kabaka’s Government made it plain that it regarded the Com- 
mittee’s recommendation as irrelevant to the Government’s affairs until 
Buganda is assured of a measure of sovereignty within any future Uganda 
Constitution. E 

The Kabaka’s Government looks with foreboding upon the suggestion 
in the Report that its relationship to Uganda as a whole should be left 
undecided until a responsible elected Government has taken office, and 
points out that this relationship is no concern of the Uganda Government, 
but is settled by agreements between the Kabaka and H.M. Government, 
London. (East Africa and Rhodesia, January 7.) 

In a note on the Report, the Chief Secretary, Mr. C. H. Hartwell, em- 
phasized that it had been published as early as possible after its completion, 
so that it could be publicly examined and debated. There had been no 
opportunity either for the Protectorate Government or for Her Majesty’s 
Government to study it in detail before publication, and their position 
must therefore be reserved. (Uganda News, December 21.) 

Mr. Michael Kintu, chief minister of the Buganda Government, 
attacked the Protectorate Government for encouraging the Kabaka’s 
people to give evidence to the Wild Constitutional Committee, which the 
Lukiko had declared unacceptable to the Baganda. Mr. Kintu said that 
Buganda has asked unequivocally for the restoration of its sovereignty 
and goes on to say that the Baganda cannot exist as a people unless the 
Kabaka is the head of the political structure in his kingdom. He warned 
them not to recognize any person whose authority does not derive from the 
Kabaka. 

He said that in time there will be many more posts in the Buganda 
Government since it was intended to add to the existing ministries. 

The Wild Report is seen as a direct threat to the Kabakaship and 
Buganda’s traditional institutions. What is causing the greatest anxiety is 
Britain’s apparent unwillingness to negotiate with the Baganda on the 
basis of their demands and they fear that Britain may accept the Wild 
Committee’s proposal that the future relationship between the Uganda 
Government and Buganda should be determined after and not before, the 
election (in 1961) which is to return a responsible African Government. 
(The Times, January 15.) 


Law and Order 


Abu Mayanja, Secretary-General of the Uganda National Congress, 
was fined 1,000s. for creating a disturbance likely to interrupt the pro- 
ceedings of the Legislative Council. Four Makerere College students were 
also bound over for the same offence together with three of the Majanja’s 
employees. All were acquitted of a charge of assaulting a police officer. 
(Uganda Argus, November 24.) 

Mr. Dandi Iga has been rusticated to Soroti. The Chief Secretary’s 
office said that the Governor was satisfied that Mr. Iga was conducting 
himself in a manner dangerous to peace and good order in the Protectorate 
and has given him sufficient grounds to order his deportation. He has 
therefore now signed an order under the provisions of the Deportation 
Ordinance. 


Bukedi Disturbances 


Disturbances broke out again near Mbale in the Bukedi district on 
January 16. The immediate cause was reported as allegedly unfair tax 
assessments. More than 300 people were arrested. 

The Times (January 21) said: “The Bukedi district, in the Eastern 
Province of Uganda, has long been known to the administration as a trouble 





spot. There is no other district in which so many tribes are represented, 
each of the six counties being inhabited by a different tribe. The district 
is also deeply divided between Roman Catholicism and Protestantism. The 
tribal and religious divisions have long militated against all efforts at 
efficient administration and have caused particular troubles over the 
appointment of chiefs. 

“Bukedi is moderately prosperous. Its income of £8 a year a head of 
population is the lowest in the Eastern Province and lags well behind 
Buganda, but it is higher than in most of the rest of the country. Most of 
the people derive their income from growing cotton. Incomes are likely 
to be a good deal lower this season because dry weather last year at the 
time of planting has reduced the acreage by as much as one-third in some 
areas. The drop in incomes is likely to be greater than the drop in the 
amount of local graduated tax that the people have been asked to pay. The 
rates of graduated tax have been greatly increased by the African local 
government in recent years. Three years ago the maximum rate was 50s. 
and 75 per cent of the people paid 30s. or less: Today the maximum rate is 
300s. and the great majority of taxpayers are assessed at between 40s. and 
50s. 

“One element in the troubles which has attracted attention is that they 
should have occurred in several counties of Bukedi simultaneously in spite 
of the hostility that has in the past separated the tribes. This would seem 
to point to the possibility that a political party may have instigated them 
and suspicion has fallen on the Obote wing of the Uganda National 
Congress.” 


SOUTHERN AFRICA 


High Commission 
Territories 


Basutoland Politics and Poverty 


PATRICK DUNCAN, writing in Contact (January 9), said: “What happens 
in these elections—and what is already happening in the country—must 
profoundly affect South Africa, and Africa. There is no doubt that the 
Basuto are already playing a more important part in their own govern- 
ment, and that the social and political centre of gravity, so long lodged in 
the British administration, has moved a good way towards the Basuto. 
This is shown by the fact that Basutoland, far the most populous of the 
three High Commission Territories, has only 206 White Civil Servants 
(out of 2,105). This compares with the other two thus: 


African White 
Swaziland .. 1,053 452 
Bechuanaland 1,453 401 


“Socially the shift is shown by the fact that it is possible to get first-class, 
non-segregated, treatment in the ‘White’ hotels and bars of the country. 
The Maseru ‘White’ club, for long a stronghold of colour exclusiveness, 
will face in a short time the fact that the British administration, as well as 
the Basuto, would be happy if a few Basuto members were elected. . . . 

“Government is, of course, criticized by some Whites for haste in this 
matter. But it is also criticized by some Basuto for not going faster. At 
present hotelkeepers are allowed to serve liquor only to a small number 
of Basuto who have been specially exempted from the law. Whatever the 
rights and wrongs of this controversy may be, I am sure that the shift 
could not have gone so far so quietly if it had not been as wisely and care- 
fully done. This shift of power towards the Basuto has greatly increased 
their self-confidence. The Congress Party (leader, Mr. Ntsu C. Mokhehle) 
has invited Mr. Mboya to fly down from Kenya to open their annual 
conference in January. Mr. Mokhehle himself is a member of the steering 
committee of the All-African People’s Conference, and frequently travels 
to other African territories. 

“Chief Leabua Jonathan's Basutoland National Party has nominated 


1This visit was cancelled because the South African Government informed Mr. Mboya 
that he would not be allowed to land in South Africa en route for Basutoland. 
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seventy-four candidates at the coming election. A staunch patriot, Chief 
Leabua stands for full freedom and equality for the Basuto, together with 
co-operation with traders and missionaries. His party is thus the party of 
Basuto moderation. Basuto self-confidence is shown in the manner in 
which they are preparing for the elections. Three main parties are in the 
field: the Congress Party, the National Party, and the Marematlou Party. 
The people are clearly taking easily to democracy, and the future looks 
‘ood. 

: “At the same time I foresee one great danger. It is quite clear that the 
country is in serious economic straits. The standard of living—always 
low—appears to be sinking even lower. Perhaps the most accurate criterion 
of the standard of living in a poor country are the vital statistics. Fortu- 
nately for the Basuto the World Health Organization (WHO) have lent 
one of their experts, Dr. J. A. Mufioz, of Guatemala. He has worked out 
the vital statistics of the people by sampling methods, and finds that 41 
per cent of all Basuto have endemic goitre (the swollen thyroid gland in 
the throat caused by absence of iodine in food and water). He finds extreme 
malnutrition. Dr. Mufioz told me that his researches disclosed that the 
birthrate, which was 30.6 per thousand in 1957, had dropped to 22 per 
thousand in 1957. He said that lack of food had made parents infertile. 
Infantile mortality (the death-rate for children under one year of age), he 
found, was 116 per thousand children in 1957, and that it has doubled 
since 1951. 

“Poverty is also partly responsible for the fact that, for the first time, 
Basutoland is going to be grant-aided. Apart from this help, UNICEF 
(the United Nations Children’s Fund) is to be asked for 100,000 tons of 
dried milk, to be distributed under medical supervision, and the WHO 
possibly for four plants for the iodizing of salt to cure endemic goitre. 
The principal cause of this dreadful poverty is the low agricultural yields. 
The other main cause of poverty is the almost complete absence of in- 
dustries. Britain has sent out a high-powered Economic Survey Mission, 
appointed in consultation with the World Bank who have nominated the 
chairman, Professor Chandler Morse, Professor of Economics, Cornell 
University, a man who made a deep impression on everyone in Basuto- 
land.” 


Basutoland Chieftaincy 


Prince Bereng Seeiso, Paramount Chief-Designate of Basutoland, has 
returned home to demand his immediate enthronement as Chief. This is 
opposed by his stepmother, who has held the regency for eighteen years. 
The Prince has made it known that he will not return to Oxford until he 
has been installed. 

Tension arising out of this dispute is increased by the approach of the 
elections. Fourteen of the forty nominated seats in the National Assembly 
are in the gift of the Paramount Chief. Mantsebo is backed by the older 
school of chiefs, which wishes to retain as much power as possible in the 
new régime. Bereng, on the other hand, has a younger and more educated 
following which maintains that he himself should be allowed to begin his 
régime as Paramount Chief from the date that Basutoland’s new Con- 
stitution takes practical effect. (Guardian, January 12.) 


Basuto Congress Victory 
The Basutoland Congress Party, which follows Nationalist policies 
similar to those of the African National Congress throughout Africa, 
has emerged with a twenty-two seat majority over its nearest rival in the 
elections for the territory’s nine district councils. Final figures were: 
Congress, seventy-three; Independents, fifty-one; National Party, twenty- 
two; Marema-Tlou, sixteen; Progressives, nil. (The Times, January 26.) 


South Africa, Union of 


Plea to Mr. Macmillan 


Cuier ALBERT LUTHULI, President-General of the African National 
Congress, Mr. Alan Paton, author of Cry, the Beloved Country, and 
president of the South African Liberal Party, Mr. Jordan K. Ngubane, an 
African journalist and vice-president of the Liberal Party, and Mr. G. M. 


Naicker, President of the South African Indian Congress, have addressed an 
open letter to the Prime Minister. It said: ““We do not expect, Sir, that while 
you are the guest of our Prime Minister and our Government, you will 
publicly criticize their racial policies, which under the name of apartheid 
have become everywhere notorious, to an extent which our rulers begin to 
find alarming. We would not ask you to do this, even though such a speech 
would ring throughout the world. It would shorten the life of these 
policies by twenty-five years and bring new hope to those who suffer under 
the colour bar, the hope that freedom, fully expected for their children, 
might even miraculously be known by them also. We make an earnest 
plea to you of quite another kind, not that you will criticize apartheid, but 
that you will not say one single word that could be construed in praise of 
it. You will find it extraordinarily difficult to do this, and we would not 
ask you to do it if we did not think that you are a man who knows the 
world, and can be simultaneously urbane and resolute. And you will need 
to be all the more careful because we have recently suffered a visit from the 
Field-Marshal Viscount Montgomery, who, after a tour the superficiality 
of which would be impossible to equal, has returned to Britain with the 
highest regard for our Prime Minister, a man who would cheerfully have 
seen the annihilation of Montgomery and the whole British Army, the 
defeat of the Commonwealth and its allies, and the triumph of Hitler and 
his barbarian policies of racial superiority.” 

After outlining some of the effects of apartheid on separate develop- 
ment, the writers end with the words: “It would be the final disillusion- 
ment if you were to express or imply any approval of our Government’s 
policies, and such approval would confront the Commonwealth with far 
greater problems than that of retaining the unwilling membership of a 
country whose Government keeps her a member only because of the 
narrowest self-interest of the ruling racial group, masquerading under the 
title, itself dubious, of ‘South Africa First’.’’ (Observer, December 20.) 

The African National Congress has urged Mr. Macmillan to cancel 
his visit. 


Treason Trial Evidence 


Extensive summaries of evidence given by Professor Murray have now 
been received. The following are extracts from these summaries. 

Professor Murray (Professor of Philosophy in the University of Cape 
Town), giving evidence for the Crown, claimed that he had been engaged in 
systematic and intensive study of Communism long before he had been 
engaged by the Crown for this case. Questioned on such Acts as the Sup- 
pression of Communism Act, the Bantu Education Act, the Riotous 
Assemblies Act, and the Public Safety and Criminal Laws Amendment 
Act, Professor Murray stated that he accepted the first as inevitable with 
possible modifications, but the others as on the whole unnecessary. He 
considered apartheid sound as a policy. 

Questions on the use of the work “comrade” in the trade union move- 
ment drew the reply that this usage may occur overseas, but not in South 
African trade union circles. Referring to the use of this expression by the 
Chairman of the British Labour Party at the 1959 Trades Union Congress 
in England, the witness suggested that Mr. Gaitskell might want to be 
popular; policy had to consider the left wing movement. 

When Advocate Maisels suggested that an impartial reader would see a 
strong religious streak running through Chief Luthuli’s speeches, Professor 
Murray replied that he had not examined the speeches of Chief Luthuli in 
that connotation; he had examined them for signs of Communist influence 
or doctrine so as to report whether those elements were present or not. He 
had watched out for contra-indications but had not included religion, 
because he had not considered the references to Christianity so strong as to 
affect the significance of Communist phraseology. Asked if he had ever 
found any positive contra-indications, Professor Murray replied that if he 
had, they would have been pointed out; they might have occurred in docu- 
ments not before the Court. Mr. Justice Rumpff asked the witness if he 
could remember any document which had contained a positive contra- 
indication of Communism or any in which Communism had been criti- 
cized, but the witness was unable to refer to any specific document. Replying 
to Advocate Maisels, the witness admitted that the policy of non-violence 
had been mentioned, but stated that it was a neutral phrase and not in- 
compatible with Communism, since it might at some stage be regarded as 
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an expedient measure. The witness asserted that although religion had no 
place in pure doctrine, it was allowed at some stages on the passage towards 
Communism. 

Advocate Maisels, for the Defence, repeatedly questioned Professor 
Murray in an effort to show that phrases which had been used in his evi- 
dence in chief to describe Communism were not communist at all. Mr. 
Justice Rumpff protested that the witness had said time and time again 
that non-Communists say such things, but when Mr. Justice Bekker asked 
Professor Murray if he agreed “that what he had called the Communist 
doctrine of imperialism was not a Communist doctrine at all but more 
likely to be non-Communist than Communist” . . . Professor Murray was 
not prepared to do so. Advocate Maisels said: “If you’d only said in your 
evidence in chief that it was Communist theory, but not only Communist 
theory, but you studiously refrained from this.” 

Advocate Maisels pointed out that the idea expressed in the Freedom 
Charter, “The people shall share in the country’s wealth”, was an idea 
that had appealed to people throughout the ages, and quoted from the 
speeches of Nehru, the works of John Stuart Mill, Pope Pius XI, the 1946 
French and the South Korean Constitutions. The Iscor and Sasol enter- 
prises were quoted as modern examples in South Africa of the control of 
the mineral wealth by the people through the State, despite partial private 
ownership. 

Professor Murray disagreed that the clauses of the Freedom Charter 
dealing with control of trade and manufacturing presupposed private 
ownership and private industry with some degree of State control, and 
suggested that this could equally well be interpreted as a type of Socialism 
in the early stages of Communism. 

Commenting that the concept of equal pay for all races was under- 
standable in the South African scene, Advocate Maisels suggested that 
Professor Murray had been unjust to himself when he had said that this 
section of the Freedom Charter clearly suggested State control of trade, 
commerce, etc., and was therefore not liberal, but in line with Com- 
munism. The witness conceded that equal pay for men and women was a 
part of ordinary Socialist doctrines. 

Taking the Freedom Charter as a whole, Advocate Maisels put to the 
witness that there was no single case in which the aim could not be non- 
Communist. Professor Murray replied that it could be non-Communist in 
the sense of Socialist. 

Professor Murray agreed that the Freedom Charter could be the natural 
reaction of the non-Europeans to conditions in South Africa and that the 
Freedom Charter contained no mention of class or of the proletariat, and 
laid more emphasis on franchise rights and civil liberties than on anything 
else. To a suggestion by Advocate Maisels that the Freedom Charter was 
not likely to be put forward by Communists, Professor Murray replied 
that, on the contrary, it could be put forward by Communists. 

On the question of African nationalism, Professor Murray agreed 
that. it was generally accepted that it was the natural reaction against 
White domination in Africa and also the expression of the desire to 
participate fully in democratic and economic rights; the rank and file 
membership were inexperienced in politics; there was a difference between 
the congress type of movement which tended to be broad and national 
and political parties with sectarian programmes. To a suggestion by 
Advocate Kentridge that Congress might include various ideologies, 
Professor Murray replied that the difference between Congress and 
political parties was a difference of degree, and although he agreed that 
there would be temptation for both congresses and political parties to use 
the language of Marxism to arouse public emotion, he insisted that it 
would nevertheless involve a knowledge of Marxism. 

On Thursday, November 19, the last of Professor Murray’s twenty- 
three days in the witness-box, he admitted that he had not studied the 
foreign policy of India and could not therefore deny Indian support of 
Indonesia, Malayan Independence, North Korea, UNO recognition of 
Communist China and a negotiated settlement in Kenya, nor Indian dislike 
of the NATO and SEATO alliances; he admitted that although he had 
labelled such statements in the documents before the Court as being “in 
line with Communist doctrine”, they might have been following on 
Indian policy. Advocate Kentridge put to the witness a list of twenty-nine 
countries represented at the Afro-Asian Conference in Bandoeng; Pro- 





fessor Murray described twenty-three of these as non-Communist and 
agreed that in so far as the Bandoeng Conference had been used by Com- 
munist countries to establish a Communist bloc, it was regarded largely 
as having failed. The Conference resolution had nevertheless condemned 
colonialism in all its aspects. 

In the course of re-examination by the Crown, Mr. Justice Rumpff 
pointed out that the Constitution of the People’s Republic of China was 
silent‘on the point of the form of government; the Freedom Charter was 
also silent, except by inference. He then suggested that if there were in- 
serted in the Freedom Charter a reflection of Parliamentary government, it 
could be interpreted as bourgeois socialism, whereas if it reflected the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, it would be communist socialism. Advocate 
de Vos asked the witness whether he would say that the Freedom Charter 
could be consistent either with a people’s democracy, or with a bourgeois 
socialist state, Professor Murray replied that this was possible, in relation 
to the early stage of a people’s democracy. In the full people’s democracy, 
the Communist Party would be the leading group, whereas in the bourgeois 
socialist democracy the vote would still be general although the labouring 
people would be in the majority. (7.7.D.F. Press Summaries, November 
2-24.) 

The trial was adjourned from November 24 until January 18 when 
Dame Rebecca West attended the Court. The Court began to hear evi- 
dence of meetings and speeches made there by the accused and other 
conspirators. 

It was also proposed to deal with the speeches in the same manner as 
had been done with the documents ; evidence would be given on those parts 
considered essential by the Crown and, subject to the direction of the 
court and acquiescence of the defence, other portions would be read into 
the record. Mr. Maisels, for the defence, said he had no objection to the 
procedure. (The Times, January 19.) 


Boycott Movement in Britain 


Amongst the societies and organizations which have recently come out 
in favour of the boycott of South African goods are the sixth congress of 
the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions, Birmingham’s 
Trades Council, the students at University College, London, and student 
groups at the Universities of Bristol and Nottingham. The executive of the 
Liberal Party of Great Britain has also come out in support of the boycott. 

A Leeds industrialist is reported to have declined an invitation to a 
wine tasting aimed at popularizing South African wines, because he is 
“bitterly opposed to the apartheid policy of the South African Govern- 
ment”. 

Particularly powerful supporters are the Labour Party, the T.U.C. and 
certain town and city councils. Mr. Morgan Phillips, Labour Party 
secretary, told a Press conference that even if the boycott of South African 
goods was 100 per cent effective it is likely to affect little more than £2 
million worth of trade. He added: “We think that if we can arouse the 
individual conscience of the people of this country we shall at least be 
able to demonstrate that millions of people in this country find South 
Africa’s racial policies as disgusting as the anti-Semitism of the Nazis.” 

Lord Altrincham, a sponsor of the movement, wrote in the Guardian 
(January 9): “It seems to me that the following principles should be borne 
in mind by those who support, no less than by those who oppose the 
boycott of South African goods. 

“1. The boycott is unofficial and voluntary. The Commonwealth is 
based upon national sovereignty, so the United Kingdom Government 
must not be expected to challenge the policies of the South African 
Government. There must be no clash of sovereignties. 

“2. There is nothing unconstitutional about the boycott, as planned. 
Some people seem to think that direct action by consumers or retailers or 
trade unionists would be tantamount to sabotage of the parliamentary 
system. This is nonsense. Parliament is part of the apparatus of sovereignty, 
so it cannot act in a matter of this kind, for the reason given above. 

“3. Commonwealth countries are politically independent, but morally 
interdependent. This means that private individuals and unofficial bodies 
(e.g. trade unions) in this country have a duty to do all in their power to 
help the oppressed majority in South Africa, whereas they have a less 
obvious duty to act collectively on behalf of the victims of foreign tyranny. 
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“4. If economic pressure, from inside and outside the Union, proves to 
be ineffective, the only solution to the South African problem will be 
bloody revolution. It may be taken for granted that the division of the 
country into separate Black and White areas, or even states, is a delusion 
of the White racialists which will sooner or later succumb to the invincible 
force of Pan-Africanism. The purpose of the boycott is to apply peaceful 
sanctions, and set an example of peaceful group action, before it is too 
late.” 

Opposition to the movement has come from several sources, including 
Sir Oswald Mosley’s Union Movement, which set itself to defeat the 
boycott by any means within the law. Sir Oswald said that if boycott sup- 
porters picketed grocers stocking South African goods counter pickets 
would be organized. 

Mr. Cyril Osborne, writing to The Times (January 19), said: “The 
agitators estimate that about £64 million of South Africa exports to this 
country might be affected by the boycott. What folly it would be to endanger 
our exports of £185 million for this puny leverage! Such action might well 
drive the whole South African people into defending their Government, 
for no self-respecting people would allow their internal policy to be 
dictated to them publicly by foreigners.” 

Mr. Osborne gave the figure for U.K. imports from South Africa in 
1958 as over £90 million. 

The Co-operative Union are recommending all Co-operative societies 
“not to respond to approaches for excluding South African goods from 
stock and to do everything possible to prevent Co-operative shops from 
becoming points of controversy in the boycott”. A Union statement which 
is to be sent to all societies says that in this discussion “views were ex- 
pressed on the Co-operative side questioning the boycott as an instrument 
of political policy on the grounds that it would injure the native peoples 
and would strike indiscriminately at South Africans whether or not they 
supported the race discrimination policies of the South African Govern- 
ment. Furthermore, there was apprehension that the boycott would affect 
adversely Co-operative organizations in South Africa. The Co-operative 
movement cannot support the proposals to refrain from stocking or selling 
South African goods during March, nor can it accept a position in which 
Co-operative shops would be picketed to prevent these goods being stocked 
or sold.” (The Times, January 21.) 

Commenting on the Co-operative Union decision, the Guardian 
(January 21) said: “In advising Co-operative societies not to refuse to 
stock or sell South African goods, the Co-operative Union has acted both 
prudently and in accord with the principles by which the boycott project 
is inspired. It has been conceived by most of those concerned in it as an 
expression of personal protest against the Union Government's racial 
policy, not as a collective movement in which institutions (such as trade 
unions or Co-operative societies) would impel unwilling members to 
join, or as a means of forcing a change of policy on the Union by economic 
pressure. It may be said that a gesture of this kind is a futility. It is no more 
futile than any other demonstration of faith. If a substantial number of 
people here make for a limited period the modest sacrifice of denying 
themselves goods which they would otherwise have preferred to buy, they 
are expressing a moral judgement; there would be no virtue in their absten- 
tion if it was forced upon them.” 

The boycott is planned for the month of March. 


Internal Security 


Much speculation has been aroused by the Defence Minister’s 
announcement of the reorganization of the defence force with such a 
powerful accent on internal security. A high-ranking officer who served 
with distinction in the war, Brigadier J. T. Durrant, said that the Minister 
responsible, Mr. Erasmus, had information at his disposal which was 
naturally denied to ordinary folk. “But”, he added, “‘I can see no internal 
‘enemy’ which cannot be handled by civil security—which means the 
police. According to Government leaders the Union is enjoying much more 
internal peace than most other parts of Africa. A comparison between 
possible future conditions in the Union and the situation in Algeria is 
unfortunate, to say the least of it. The only explanation is that the Minister 
thinks that in future the Bantustan territories could serve as bases for 
what he calls ‘lightly armed forces of aggression’. This, in fact, is one of 





the biggest political and military objections to the Bantustan scheme.” 
(S.A. Star, December 2.) 


Banning Continues 

The decision to ban members of the Liberal Party from Johannesburg's 
African townships was discussed in an editorial in the Rand Daily Mail 
(November 24). It said: ““The Government's attitude is that the Bantustan 
Act has made it ‘unnecessary’ for Europeans to enter African areas to 
attend political meetings, but this begs the whole question. This argument 
assumes that the Bantustan Act is an agreed piece of legislation, whereas, 
on the contrary, it is a highly controversial matter and the Liberal Party 
(to say nothing of the Progressives and United Party itself) is bitterly 
opposed to it. If the Bantustan doctrine and apartheid as a whole were the 
accepted policy of all political parties, then the Government's position 
would be sound. As it is, the Minister lays himself open to the charge of 
using administrative action to prevent a recognized political party from 
doing its duty. How is it possible for the Liberals (or the Progressives, for 
that matter) to keep in touch with African opinion if they are denied 
access to the townships? There may be security reasons for preventing 
all politicians of all parties from contact with African areas, but that is 
another matter. What is happening at the moment is that the Minister is 
using his executive powers to discriminate against part of the Opposition. 
This is a state of affairs that at least demands thorough ventilation.” 

Mr. Alfred Nzo, acting general secretary of the African National 
Congress, has been banned from attending the meetings under the Sup- 
pression of Communism Act. No reason was given. (The Times, December 
30.) 

A similar ban has been put on Mr. Peter Nthite, secretary-general of 
the African National Youth League. (The Times, January 6.) 

In Cape Town, Miss A. Reitstein, a member of the Congress of Demo- 
crats, has also been banned. Miss Reitstein said she could think of no 
reason for the order against her, unless it was because she had spoken at 
meetings protesting about the recent Government banishment order 
against Mrs. Elizabeth Mafekeng. (The Times, December 23.) 


Congress Lawyer Compensated 


The Government has offered Mr. P. P. D. Nokwe, the African lawyer, 
£877 10s. and costs—which it is estimated will amount to at least £250— 
to settle an action which Mr. Nokwe brought against the Minister of 
Justice and two South African police constables for alleged assault. Mr. 
Nokwe, who is secretary-general of the African National Congress, has 
accepted the offer and withdrawn the action. Both the policeman, Charles 
Mills, 23, and Jan Michael Stoltz, 20, were charged and convicted of 
having assaulted Mr. Nokwe while they were on duty in Corlett Drive, 
Johannesburg, on November 15, 1958. Mills was fined £50 or fifty days’ 
jail and Stoltz £10 or ten days after the magistrate, Mr. W. J. F. Rossler, 
had told them: “‘It is people like you who spoil the good name of the 
police force and shake the confidence of the public in it.” A police officer 
at Marshall Square said that both men, who were members of the Flying 
Squad at the time of the assault, had been transferred. Two advocates were 
briefed by the Deputy State Attorney to defend Mills and Stoltz in their 
long trial in the Johannesburg Magistrates Court. (S.A. Sunday Times, 
December 13.) 


Government Cautious About Wages Increases 


The Minister of Economic Affairs, Dr. Diederichs, warned employers 
to be cautious about raising African’s wages. He told the annual meeting 
of the Transvaal Chamber of Industries in Johannesburg that a sudden 
and substantial rise in the average wage of unskilled labour might greatly 
raise the buying power of the Union’s market. “But it will do so only if the 
wage increase is accompanied by a corresponding rise in productivity. If 
not, such precipitate action can only lead to higher costs which will, first 
wipe out in part the benefit of the wage increase, and secondly, weaken our 
competitive position in the domestic and export markets, and have a 
depressing affect on production.” In the final analysis, the cure might be 
worse than the “malady” it was intended to remove. “It seems to me 
entirely wrong, even positively dangerous, to allow our decisions in this 
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matter to be dictated by considerations of philanthropy instead of those 
of economic common sense. In particular, it would be unwise to allow 
those industries, or economic sectors, which are largely insulated against 
foreign competition, to act as pacemakers in this matter.” Dr. Diederichs 
said he favoured an increase in “real” wages, related to improvements in 
productivity. (Rand Daily Mail, December 5.) 


**White’’ Western Areas 


The Government is expected to announce shortly that the three former 
“Black spots”—Sophiatown, Newclare and Martindale—are to become 
areas for White settlement. The task of moving the 65,000 non-White 
(mostly African) inhabitants is expected to be completed by June. The 
vast majority of them have been rehoused at Meadowlands and Diepkloof. 
The total cost of the removal and rehousing is estimated at between £6 
million and £7 million. The financing of the townships for Whites in the 
lower-income groups will be undertaken by the National Housing Com- 
mission in co-operation with the Johannesburg City Council. Negotiations 
are going on now to buy the remaining seventy-five stands owned by 
Africans. Of the remainder, ninety-five are owned by Coloureds, fifty-three 
by Indians, three by Chinese, and ninety-four by Whites. The Resettlement 
Board is concerned only with buying properties owned by Africans. The 
other properties have to be cleared out by the Group Areas Board. Before 
a start can be made on the new township all non-Whites will have to be 
removed from the area. Lenasia has already been set aside for the resettle- 
ment of Johannesburg Indians, but the Group Areas Board still has to 
decide where Coloureds and Chinese are to live. 


Natal versus the Government! 


The Supreme Court of Natal has ordered the Province to appoint Mr. 
J. H. Stander, a school inspector, as its Deputy Director of Education. The 
judgement is a most important one for South Africa; the Court has ruled 
in favour of the Government after a province refused to obey a Govern- 
ment order. The Provincial Executive, which had previously resigned in 
protest against the Government's insistence on the appointment of Mr. 
Stander, was re-elected by the Provincial Council and issued a statement 
reaffirming that Mr. Stander was “‘unacceptable to the people of Natal”. 
The education of Natal’s children would continue to be strictly in con- 
formity with the wishes of their parents, and the Executive would take every 
step possible to ensure that the educational policy of the province was given 
effect to. 

A call to the Natal Provincial Executive to protect the educational 
interests of Natal by refusing to collaborate with Mr. J. H. Stander was 
made yesterday by Mr. L. B. J. Alexander, chairman of the Home and 
School Council, which represents 200,000 parents in the Union. Mr. 
Alexander said: “To co-operate with a man who has been overwhelmingly 
rejected by the majority of the people is tantamount to a betrayal of their 
interests. In foisting Mr. Stander on Natal the Government has won a 
legal victory. On no account must it be allowed to win a political victory 
too.” (S.A. Sunday Times, December 13.) 


Fort Hare Resignations 


Two more African lecturers have resigned in protest against the 
Government take-over of the College. They are Mr. S. D. Ngcobo, head of 
the Department of Economic History, and Mr. E. A. Mayisela, lecturer 
in economics and economic history. The resignations have left the Depart- 
ment of Economics without any staff. Mr. Ngcobo was a member of the 
Senate. (S.A. Sunday Times, November 29.) 

Lady Agnew, former head of the University’s Department of Geo- 
graphy and wife of the former Registrar, Professor Sir Fulque Agnew, 
said that she and Sir Fulque had been prevented from completing their 
work at Fort Hare. “Two things are significant about the decline of Fort 
Hare. One is the palpable tension and animosity that openly exists between 
the new, pro-Government section of the staff and the remaining old-time 
teachers and professors. The other is the niggling aggravations that are 
still being imposed by the Government. An example is the relegation of 
English as both subject and medium.” (Rand Daily Mail, December 7.) 

‘DIGEST VII, 3. 





College for Coloureds 


Preparations for the opening of the University College, Western Cape, 
at Bellville are well under way. The College will start operating in temporary 
premises in the buildings previously used by the Bellville South Primary 
School. The permanent buildings on a site near the D.F. Malan Airport 
are expected to be ready in about two years. The official opening of the 
temporary premises will be held on February 29 and courses will start on 
March 1. Dr. J. G. Meiring, former Superintendent-General of Education 
in the Cape, formally resigned that post on December 31 and has officially 
assumed duty as Rector of the College. 

The Registrar (Mr. J. F. Louw) said he was certain of at least eighty- 
five students when the College opened and there would probably be several 
more. Some students had applied for admission but were still awaiting the 
results of examinations. The College would start with courses in the basic 
arts, commerce and science subjects—languages, history and allied subjects, 
psychology, sociology, philosophy, statistics, physics, librarianship 
(diploma), mathematics, chemistry, botany, zoology, applied mathematics, 
commerce, economics, mercantile law and book-keeping. Arrangements 
are being made to provide facilities for law courses. (South Africa, January 
21.) 


‘*Apartheid’’ in Sport and the Arts 

Sportsmen’s Service 

The Rev. Nicholas Stacey, Birmingham diocesan chaplain and a former 
Olympic runner, has refused an invitation to preach at a “sportsmen’s 
service” to be held during the test match between England and South 
Africa at Edgbaston in June. The invitation was from the Rev. A. T. 
Doyle, Vicar of St. Mary and St. Ambrose, Edgbaston, who has been 
holding the “sportsmen’s service” for the past five years. Replying to the 
invitation Mr. Stacey wrote: “As a member of the National Committee 
Against Racial Discrimination in Sport I should feel bound to condemn 
the principles on which the selection of the South African cricket team is 
based as neither Christian nor sporting. On the other hand, Christian 
courtesy demands that one does not offend guests of this country or take 
advantage of the privileged position of the pulpit. In view of this I must 
decline your invitation to preach.” (The Times, January 8.) 


Royal Ballet 


The exclusion of a South African dancer of non-European descent 
from the Royal Ballet Company's forthcoming tour of South Africa was 
strongly criticized by Labour members in the House of Commons. Mr. 
Gaitskell pressed the Government to state whether the company should 
undertake the tour in such circumstances. Mr. Butler said it was for the 
Royal Ballet Company to decide the composition of the party to visit the 
Union, and the Government saw no reason for intervening. The rules or 
practices affecting ballet performances in the Union, he insisted, were a 
matter for the Union authorities. No official funds had been provided for 
the visit, but the British Council had given a small contingent guarantee 
against loss. There was no-reason for the Government to intervene. A 
spokesman for the Royal Ballet Company said that it was not true to say 
he was prevented from taking part in the tour; he was not asked to go. The 
dancer, Johaar Monsaval, had been a member of the company for a good 
many years. “He is a good artist and is being used here. It would possibly 
have been awkward for him if he had been asked to go on the tour.” 
(Guardian, December 10.) 


Multi-Racial Table Tennis 


The Campaign Against Racial Discrimination in Sport has been 
informed that when the Egyptians send their national table tennis team to 
Johannesburg their opponents in a series of test matches will be a team 
drawn from all racial groups. This, according to the C.A.R.D.S. com- 
mittee in London, will be the first time that a multi-racial team has repre- 
sented South Africa in international sport. (Guardian, December 9.) 


Boxing ‘‘Apartheid”’ 
Apartheid in the boxing ring is legally enforced in boxing control 
regulations published in a special thirty-six page “Gazette Extraordinary”. 


The new regulations forbid any boxing contact between White and Non- 
White people. Nor may any White person act as promoter, manager 
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second or adviser at any Coloured boxing tournament; nor shall such 
persons be directly or indirectly interested in any such tournament or in 
any Non-White boxer participating. (South Africa, January 23.) 


**A Plain View of Apartheid”’ 


Field-Marshal Montgomery, describing his “thinking on the racial 
problems in the Union” in the Sunday Times (December 20), said: “It 
requires no expert to appreciate the tremendous complexity of the racial 
problems in South Africa. The Government and people are faced with a 
unique situation, quite different from that existing in other parts of Africa. 
The main reasons for this are: The large number of Whites compared 
with the African or Bantu. . . . The European has lived in South Africa 
for over three centuries, and it is true to say that because of the uninhabited 
nature of the land at the time he arrived he has as much right to be there 
as the Bantu. The majority of the Europeans have no other country to 
go to, and South Africa is very definitely their home. The economic 
development has been carried out by European enterprise, brains and 
money, and it surpasses anything achieved in any other part of Africa. . . . 

“It is impossible to see how any solution which is opposed by the vast 
majority of the White population—at present the only section who enjoy 
the vote—can succeed, or how any Government sponsoring such a policy 
could survive. Any solution must safeguard the European position and 
not interfere with the economic progress of the country. Also, the African, 
who on the whole is very backward compared with the European, must be 
treated fairly. . . . Progress would be rapid if the racial problem could 
be removed from the party political arena. But to do this the Nationalist 
Party will have to place less emphasis upon preserving the Afrikaner’s 
identity by educational and other measures which at present tend to keep 
the sections of the population apart, from boyhood upwards. On the other 
hand, those of British stock should show more understanding of the 
Afrikaner’s point of view, bearing in mind that over 60 per cent of the 
White population are Afrikaner—and they have little reason for accepting 
the British outlook. 

“There has been a tremendous industrial revolution in South Africa 
and its tempo has been second to none. This has, of course led to very 
great social and other problems, as has been the case with similar processes 
in other countries—including Britain. The way in which the authorities 
have tackled these difficulties, and are continuing to do so, is most praise- 
worthy. I agree that much has still to be done, but not to give credit to 
those in authority demonstrates the extreme prejudice which exists. . . . 
That has also been the experience in other countries. Emergency measures 
are necessary to deal with such problems, and hardships, and in some cases 
injustices, are almost inevitable until the problem is untangled and sorted 
out. I believe that steps to deal with agitators are justified in these cir- 
cumstances. 

“During my visit I met various members of the United, Progressive, 
and Liberal parties and they explained to me their views on the principle 
of apartheid. The Liberal policy seemed to me to be far too idealistic to 
warrant serious consideration at the present time. . . . The Progressives 
accept the prospects of a multi-racial State . . . but they admit that they 
have little hope of any real support in the near future, and that it might be 
many years before they could get into power. The United Party support 
White leadership for as far ahead as can be seen, and also a large degree of 
segregation. But they are prepared to give the Native increasing responsi- 
bility and eventually a vote on a high qualification basis, but on a separate 
roll. They also oppose partition—i.e. separate Native states—as they fear 
these might become dangerous to the rest of the Union.” 

Field-Marshal Montgomery described his meeting with Dr. Verwoerd: 
“With great earnestness and thoroughness he explained to me the apar- 
theid plan of the Nationalist Party, of which he is the chief architect. . . . 
There was no doubt that here was a clear-cut blue print, aimed at solving 
the Black/White problem. It was quite new to me; for one had got used 
to thinking of apartheid only in terms of the colour bar and of segregation. 
1 am not competent to express views on the practicability of the plan, 
particularly in respect of the financial demands and the ability of the 
Native states or areas to flourish economically. But it struck me as a sincere 
attempt to work out a solution which would be acceptable to the White 
People and which would not be unjust to the Native population.” 


The Field-Marshal commented: “Given time, I believe the present 
rigid segregation laws for these people will be eased; in this connexion it 
should be remembered that in the U.S.A. with its smaller problem because 
of the very small proportion of Black to White, it is taking a long time to 
abolish the practice of segregation.” 

In conclusion he said any solution to the Union’s problem must be 
acceptable to the majority of the (White) electorate. “The vast majority 
of Africans have not reached the stage of being able to exercise the vote, 
This will take years. . . . The economic progress of the country must not 
be jeopardized.” He described the campaign for a boycott of South 
African goods as “a monstrous and stupid thing” and suggested that Dr. 
Verwoerd “be given a chance to launch his plan, to prove it right or wrong, 
and an opportunity to make modifications in a calmer climate. Modifica- 
tions in their policy are far more likely to result from a spirit of under- 
standing than from the present violent campaign of criticism from the 
United Nations and right down the line.” 


The Archbishop of Cape Town, the Most Rev. Joost de Blank, com- 
menting on Lord Montgomery’s article, said: “ I should like to think that 
those same qualities animate the Field-Marshal in 1959 or 1960 as ani- 
mated the General in the critical 1940’s. But unfortunately there are 
doubts that cannot be silenced. What sort of fact-finding tour was this of 
his in South Africa which provided for no conversations with leaders of 
the Non-White community, no visits to such African leaders as ex-Chief 
Luthuli and Professor Matthews? 

“It is a little difficult to understand why Field-Marshal Montgomery 
stresses the sincerity and good intentions of Dr. Verwoerd (and indeed of 
Mr. Krushchev) to such a degree—unless he considers that it is far better 
not to pledge a government to any declaration of human rights which will 
not be implemented than to give lip-service to such things while denying 
their substance. Certainly the principles of freedom of expression and 
opinion, choice of employment, free association in trade unions, and 
participation in the cultural life of the community, are not tolerated for 
the Non-Whites in South Africa. If these things do not count as being 
essential elements in a civilized society, it is a perfectly tenable position for 
the Field-Marshal to express admiration for the Prime Minister who is the 
chief architect of this ‘clear-cut blueprint’. More serious is his opinion that, 
given time, the present rigid and increasing legislation covering all forms 
of apartheid will be eased. One doubts if this can have been founded upon 
the personal conversations that he had with those responsible for such 
legislation, since their first duty, had this been so, would have been to 
reassure those upon whom it presses most hardly. More probably it is 
wishful thinking by the business world (happy to find a congenial spokes- 
man), fearing lest the flow of investment be dammed by application of this 
naked racialism in all branches of commerce and industry. 

“A general in wartime rightly demands a clear-cut plan, a positive 
directive, and the means placed at his disposal to implement it. Those 
qualities which General Montgomery himself possessed in a remarkable 
degree when his work was on the field of battle he finds reflected in Dr. 
Verwoerd: He must declare his inflexible and ruthless determination to 
carry his plan through in accordance with his orders. Tactical modifications 
may have to be made, but they must in no way modify the objective of 
total victory. So writes the soldier. But South Africa is not in the throes of 
total warfare, and the art of governing a country in peacetime calls for 
very different qualities of leadership, chief among them being the consent 
of the governed. 

“His plea to give the Nationalist Party a breather to see if their plan 
will work is totally unacceptable to those of us who believe that it is based 
upon false premises, contrary to basic Christian principles, indefensible 
in its morality, and evil in its implementation.” (Sunday Times, January 17.) 


South African Foundation 


An organization to be known as the South African Foundation has 
been launched. Its primary object is to present to the world an accurate 
picture of the Union’s positive achievements, including industrial, agricul- 
tural and social progress, and advancement in science, education and 
culture. 

Major-General Sir Francis de Guingand, one of the sponsors, said 
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that he was confident that the Foundation could and would play an 
effective part in presenting the world with a true and vital picture of South 
Africa. He added: “‘While true things are being said about us which we do 
not like, a lot of untrue things are also being said. It is these untruths we 
propose to fight. In addition, a lot of good things about South Africa are 
never said. We propose to say them. . . . The South African Foundation 
is non-political, and its sponsors are drawn from all groups. The calibre 
and quality of these men are a complete guarantee of its independence and 
goodwill.” The Foundation’s work will consist primarily of disseminating 
information abroad about South Africa, with the emphasis on the sound- 
ness of South Africa’s economy, its attractiveness as a field for investment, 
its efforts to improve the welfare of the people of Africa, and the part that 
it is playing and should play in the Western community of nations. 
(S.A. Sunday Times, December 13.) 

The Rand Daily Mail (December 15) said: “All South Africans of 
goodwill should give the organization their blessing. There is no point, 
however, in trying to hide the magnitude of the task. Basically the Foun- 
dation faces the same difficulty that confronts the State Information 
Service from day to day. That is to say, there are too many actions and 
statements by this Government which are simply not acceptable to over- 
sea opinion and there are too many events in South Africa which cannot 
satisfactorily be explained away. For instance in the same issue in which 
was recorded the formation of the Foundation we had to report the 
concern of the United Nations over the Windhoek shootings, a riot in 
the Paarl location and the expulsion from the country of a European 
couple for the ‘crime’ of adopting a Coloured child. None of these facts 
could be sidestepped or smoothed over or ignored; yet they are the kind 
of episode which unfortunately sets the tone of overseas opinion about us.” 


Protest to Holland 


The South African Government protested to the Netherlands about a 
statement at The Hague by Dr. Luns, the Netherlands Foreign Minister, 
sharply criticizing the South African apartheid policy. 

A statement issued by the South African External Affairs Department 
said that, acting on the instructions of Mr. Eric Louw, the External Affairs 
Minister, the South African Ambassador at The Hague called on Dr. Luns 
and handed him a note expressing the Union Government’s displeasure 
and serious concern regarding the Dutch statement. 

The statement pointed out that Dr. Luns’s statement was preceded by 
an exceptionally sharp attack on South Africa’s colour policy by the Dutch 
representative at the United Nations. In the course of that attack, the 
South African statement said, the Bantu were described as “‘the victims of 
race discrimination”, and the Union Government was accused of “‘oppres- 
sion”. It was suggested that South Africa’s policy was moved by “‘oppor- 
tunism” and by the “whims of political gain”, the statement added. 
Referring to Dr. Luns’s statement, the note pointed out that as far as was 
known this was the first time that the Foreign Minister of a Western State 
had in his own country, outside United Nations meetings, not only inter- 
fered in the Union’s domestic affairs but also made a sharp attack on South 
Africa. The Union Government’s note concluded by saying that this attack 
by the Dutch United Nations representative could not but have an un- 
favourable reaction on the friendly relations which had traditionally existed 
between South Africa and the Netherlands, and also between the Afri- 
kaner people and the land of their forefathers. The Union Government 
attached great value to those relations, and in the interests of maintaining 
such relations in future it was obliged to express its serious displeasure 
and concern at the two statements. (The Times, January 12.) 

The Union’s protest was rejected by the Netherlands Government. 


New Governor-General 
Mr. C. R. Swart, Minister of Justice, has been appointed Governor- 
General in succession to the late Dr. Jansen. Mr. Swart, like Dr. Jansen a 
former lawyer, became leader of the Nationalist Party in the Orange Free 
State in 1940 and in 1948 became Minister of Justice—a post he has held 
ever since. Mr. Erasmus, Minister of Defence, will succeed Mr. Swart as 
Minister of Justice, and the new Defence Minister will be Mr. Fouche, 


administrator of the Orange Free State, who has no seat in Parliament. 
(The Times, December 7.) 





The Rand Daily Mail (December 8) commented: “In spite of a career 
of political partisanship Mr. Swart can be expected to conduct himself in 
the post of Governor-General with dignity and restraint. This does not, 
however, alter the fact that the Government has broken with yet another 
sound tradition. This appointment drops all pretence that the representa- 
tive of the Sovereign should be a man with a background of impartiality, 
one who is at least reasonably acceptable on his past record to all sections 
of the community. Mr. Swart comes straight from the thick of the party 
battle. He has been an outspoken republican and was one of those National- 
ists who went out of their way to avoid King George VI at the start of the 
Royal tour in 1947. As one of the chief architects of the apartheid policy he 
now links the monarchy in the minds of the Non-Europeans with a mass 
of distressful legislation directed against themselves. As for the other pro- 
motions in the National Party hierarchy, the elevation of Mr. Fouche, the 
Administrator of the Free State, over the heads of four deputy ministers is 
surprising but welcome. He has shown himself to be fair-minded and 
level-headed and he may be able to restore some quietude and stability 
to the Department of Defence. But that the record of Mr. Erasmus as 
Minister of Defence should be considered to qualify him for the portfolio 


of justice is puzzling to say the least. His administration in this new sphere 
is awaited with apprehension.” 


The Republic Issue 


It is expected that legislation will be introduced in Parliament this 
session to provide for a referendum, which would probably be on a con- 
stituency basis, with voters on the parliamentary roll recording their pre- 
ferences for or against a republic. The majority of the total throughout the 
Union would determine the issue. South West Africa is not to take part in 
the referendum, mainly, in the opinion of observers in South Africa, 
because the German element in that territory which generally supports the 


Nationalist Party is opposed to a republican form of government. (Guardian, 
January 25.) 


South West Africa 


Windhoek Crisis 
Background 


A CORRESPONDENT from South West Africa writes: 

In 1954 the administration of the Africans in South West Africa was 
transferred to the Department of Native Affairs of the Union of South 
Africa and thus came directly within the purview of the apartheid plans 
of the Minister. Discussing plans for the removal of Africans from the 
Windhoek location, the Minister said in Parliament: ‘The most important 
of these are: firstly, that there must be a buffer strip of at least 500 yards 
wide between the Native residential area and that of any other racial group. 
No development at all is allowed in the buffer strip. As far as possible a 
location must also be diagonally away from a European town.” 

Plans for the new locations were rushed in the Town Council of 
Windhoek and no thorough discussion was allowed in the Advisory Board 
meetings. The people in the location objected to the manner in which the 
whole scheme was being handled and instructed the members of the 
Advisory Board to place their objections before the Town Council. But 
the Manager of Municipal Native Affairs said at a meeting held on 
January 22, 1959, in the Windhoek location: “Go and tell the people 
that it is not a single Board member who said it, but that it was decided by 
local authorities and the Administration.” 

The Administration and local authorities having decided, the Africans 
saw the only other way in which they could make themselves clear on the 
issue was recourse to the Press. 

In 1958 the first letters appeared in the Windhoek Advertiser and the 
Allgemaine Zeitung giving reasons for their refusal to move from their 
location. Amongst others they pointed out that they rejected the principle 
of apartheid on which the scheme was based ; they pointed out the economic 
and financial hardships that the people would experience; the rents in the 
new township would be higher and then there would be bus fares to be 
paid; these would not be commensurate with the low wages of the people; 
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to the request for higher wages the Administration’s reply was that they 
could not force employers to pay higher wages; the majority of the people 
in the old location just walk to work and they do not have to incur trans- 
port expenses. 

They further stated that as inhabitants of South West Africa the resi- 
dents of the Windhoek location had an inherent right to the land they 
live on and to deprive them of it would be a violation of that right. 

After stating that they were not opposed to improvement they said: 
“Apartheid should not be confused with improvement. The policy of 
apartheid makes the interests of the Europeans paramount whilst depriving 
the Africans of economic opportunities, educational advancement and the 
enjoyment of political rights. The Africans are therefore not prepared to 
accept any scheme or plan which is based on apartheid, as they have suffered 
terribly under this inhuman policy.” 

The Press raised the matter in one of the Mayoral Press Conferences 
and he dismissed it as just propaganda of the “rondloper Kaffers” (kaffir- 
loafers). This incensed the Africans very much and the Press was flooded 
with letters attacking the Mayor’s “irresponsible” statement, and declaring 
that Africans were not prepared to move. 

Editorials in the Press also regretted the “unfortunate” statement of 
the Mayor and appealed to him to arrange a meeting with the location 
residents where the issue would be thrashed out. In the end the Town 
Council promised that as soon as Mr. Bruwer Blignaut (Chief Native 
Commissioner) returned to Windhoek from the United Nations a meeting 
would be held. 

A meeting was held on November 27, 1958. Urban Areas Commissioner 
in the Native Affairs Department, Mr. Van der Wath, gave the reasons 
for the intention to move the people: 


1. Living conditions in the location were appalling. 

2. The health of the people left much to be desired. There was little 
light in their huts and no fresh air whatsoever. 

3. The living conditions had a bad effect on the working capacity of the 
people. The result was that many workers were only able to do a 
half-day’s work in a day, and such people could not expect higher 
wages. 

4. The new site was chosen because there was room for expansion and 
moreover the future industrial site of the city will be on that side, so 
that workers will be near places of work. 

5. The rents would be higher, but the 100 per cent improvement in 
health facilities and other services justified the higher rents. The 
people could request reduction in rents if the income account showed 
a big surplus. The rents would be £1 19s. 6d. and those who pur- 
chased the houses would only pay £1 for the services. 


The meeting ended in confusion as the Mayor refused to answer 
questions put to him. On November 28, 1958, the then Superintendent of 
Locations, Mr. P. A. de Wet, stated that the people would be moved to 
facilitate the implementation of the apartheid policy. He further stated that 
the Advisory Board had consented to the removal. This was subsequently 
denied by the Board. 

On October 4, the location superintendent called a meeting in the 
Herero Section where he asked the people to appoint “their” representative 
on the Valuation Board for houses in the old location. The people pointed 
out to him that they were not prepared to move. Mr. Vetira said at this 
meeting: “ . . . we are not going to move even if the other tribes were to 
move. We the Hereros will not move. Go and tell your Government and 
your police that now they can do what they want.” 

On Tuesday, December 8, the South West Africa National Union and 
Ovamboland Peoples’ Organization decided to call a boycott of the buses, 
beer-hall and cinema (all these are run by the Municipality of Windhoek) 
in protest against forcible valuation of houses in the location. The boycott 
was so successful that the Mayor of the City called a meeting of the 
Advisory Board at which he warned that if the boycott was not called off 
forthwith the Municipality was going to withdraw the buses, close the 
beer-hall and cinema and cease to provide service in the location. He 


concluded by saying that if people did not want to hear they were going to — 


feel. 
The head of the police in South West Africa, Mayor Lombard, told the 
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meeting that the location residents were chasing after a lion which had 
retreated in the bush and that lion had retreated to re-arm. If they did not 
call off the boycott they were going to feel. On the same day all the Whites 
who lived near the location were advised to leave their homes that night. 


The Disturbances 


In the disturbances-which followed, twelve Africans were killed and 
more than forty injured. Eight White policemen were injured. 

Hundreds of Herero tribesmen, including Paramount Chief Hosea 
Kotako, poured into the location from various reserves. 

Meanwhile Coloured (mixed descent) residents of the location have 
been fleeing to the hills or to White homes for protection. They said the 
tribesmen have threatened to kill them if they do not stand by the African 
residents. 

Non-White leaders accuse the police of arriving at the location during 
a beer-hall boycott and offering weapons to Whites. 

In Pretoria, Mr. Eric Louw, Minister of External Affairs, has stated 
that the United Nations, by discussing the South West Africa issue, has 
made itself directly responsible for the riots. (Observer, December 13.) 

The following week deportation orders were issued against four 
African leaders: Mr. Sam Nujoma (president of the Ovamboland Peoples’ 
Organization), Mr. Jacob Kuhangua (assistant secretary of the same 
organization), Mr. Bartholomeus Shimbama and Mr. Nathanael Mbaeva 
(organizing secretary of the S.W.A. National Union). Mr. Oliver Tambo, 
a Johannesburg lawyer, arrived at Windhoek Airport at the invitation of 
the people to defend them in court. He was not allowed to land and after 
being detained at the airport for the night he was sent back to Johannes- 
burg the following day without seeing his clients. 

Judge Cyril Hall, President of the High Court of South West Africa, 
was appointed to “inquire into and report upon the events in the Windhoek 
location on 10 to 11 December 1959, and the direct causes which gave 
rise thereto”. 


United Nations 


Emergency sessions of the United Nations Committee on South West 
Africa were called and the Committee heard an appeal from Mr. Mburumba 
Kerina, whose brother was among those killed in the riots. Mr. Kerina also 
asked the Committee to request the Secretary-General, Mr. Dag Ham- 
marskjéld, to visit South West Africa “with a view to making a study and 
to report back at an early date”. (Pretoria News, December 17.) 

A cable expressing “gravest concern” and urging the South African 
Government to “desist immediately from this deplorable use of force and 
from proceeding with the enforced removal of residents of Windhoek to a 
new site at Katutura” was sent to the Union Minister of External Affairs, 
Mr. E. H. Louw, by the U.N. Committee. 

The Committee considers these actions of the Mandatory Power to be 
“in complete disregard of human rights and dignity”. (Windhoek Ad- 
vertiser, January 21.) 


WEST AFRICA 
Cameroons, British 


Second Northern Plebiscite 


THe U.N. General Assembly agreed unanimously to the holding of a 
second plebiscite between September 30, 1960, and March, 1961. The 
choice will be between union with Nigeria or with an independent Cameroun 
(formerly French Cameroons). 

The president and the secretary of the Northern Cameroons Demo- 
cratic Party (Malam Abrahim Abba and Malam Muhammadu Iya Uba) 
visited the Southern Cameroons and said they supported the idea that the 
Southern House of Assembly should be enlarged to include representation 
from the north. (West Africa, January 9.) 

The Times (January 2) commented: “What happens in the Cameroun 
Republic now will be watched closely by none more intently than Britain’s 








trust territories of the Northern and Southern Cameroons. Recently both 
the British territories voted in favour of delaying a decision about their 
own future. In one, the Southern Cameroons, opinion is about equally 
divided at present on whether the territory should ultimately join up with 
Nigeria (which becomes independent in October) or with the new Cameroun 
Republic. The Northern Cameroons has expressed no desire to join the old 
French territory, but is reluctant finally to decide its future until it has seen 
the way independence takes root in the surrounding countries.” 


**Cameroonization’’ 


Following a resolution of the Southern Cameroons House of Assembly 
{September 1959) endorsing the Statement of Policy for the Camerooniza- 
tion of the Public Service of the Southern Cameroons, and inviting statu- 
tory bodies, and commercial and other enterprises to follow the Govern- 
ment’s lead, the Government called upon all employers in the Southern 
Cameroons to pursue with all due expedition, the ultimate objective of 
100 per cent Cameroonization of employment. This objective should be 
achieved without undue disruption of the economy of the country or the 
enterprise concerned. (News from Nigeria, January 9.) 

The Colonial Development Corporation will help the Cameroons 
Development Corporation, which is to be turned into a joint stock 
company, with a loan of £3 million. 


Cameroun 


Independence 


On January 1, after forty years of French rule, the independent 
Cameroun Republic was established under its Prime Minister, M. Amadou 
Ahidjo. Mr. J. Profumo, British Minister of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Mr. Cabot Lodge, U.S. representative to the U.N., Mr. Dag Hammar- 
skj6ld, Secretary-General of the U.N., Mr. Firyubin, Soviet Deputy 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, a West German Cabinet Minister and repre- 
sentatives of many other countries attended the independence celebrations. 

The celebrations were curtailed because of attacks by the U.P.C. 
Opposition groups which led to the death of forty people, when fighting 
broke out in Douala. 

Previously an agreement was signed on Christmas Day between 
Cameroun and France, making provisional arrangements for diplomatic, 
military, economic, and technical co-operation. Other arrangements 
covered a period of six months while the Cameroons organizes its adminis- 
tration under its newly found sovereignty and prepares for elections to be 
held next July. (Ghana Daily Graphic, December 29.) 


Dahomey 


Links with Neighbours 


Tue Legislative Council voted to join the entente between Ivory Coast, 
Niger and Upper Volta. It was urged that the link should only affect 
economic matters. (West Africa, December 12.) 

Dahomey also officially asked France for negotiations to be opened 
about gaining independence. Mr. Maga, the Prime Minister, is opposed 
to Dahomey entering the Mali Federation, but the P.R.D. Party, part of 
his coalition government and led by M. Apithy, a former Prime Minister, 
is campaigning for federation with Mali, while seeking national inde- 
pendence. 


Gambia 


Links with Neighbours 
THE question whether the Gambia should join the Federation of Mali 
{consisting of Senegal and the Sudan) was the subject of a debate in the 
Gambia Legislative Council. Mr. P. S. Njie wanted to see a reunion of the 





Woloffs; Mr. Garba-Jahumpa favoured a close political union with Mali, 
and the Rev. J. C. Faye looked to Sierra Leone. The consensus of opinion 
is against any political union with Senegal. 

A Government statement recognized the many common ties of interest 
that unite Gambia and her near neighbours and looked forward to in- 
creased co-operation with those neighbours, especially in the technical 
and cultural fields. “The long-term pattern of our political and economic 
relation is, however, a matter that cannot as yet be determined. As Gambia 
is an integral part of the British Commonwealth of Nations, the develop- 
ment of ‘Senegambian’ mutual interests will essentially be a matter which 
involves close and continued consultation with H.M. Government in the 
U.K. Furthermore, apart from the obvious immediate difficulties which are 
posed by the differing economic arrangements that obtain in Senegal and 
Gambia respectively, the people of the Gambia will wish themselves time 
to consider the nature of the relations they seek with their Senegal neigh- 
bours. While, therefore, Gambia desires to continue the tradition of 
friendship with her neighbours she is not at present in a position to enter 
into any formal relationship with either the Senegal or the Federation of 
Mali.” 

The Governor, Sir Edward Windley, said it would once again be neces- 
sary to draw on reserves to balance the budget for ordinary day-to-day 
services. The general revenue balance was likely to be reduced to about 
£100,000 by the end of 1960, and this was a very small margin on which to 
work. There was an urgent need to make the very most of existing assets, 
which must mean, in particular, to increase the yield of every acre of 
groundnuts and other crops by the best use of expert advice and farming 
skill. 

One new economic hope which has appeared on the horizon is the 
proposed establishment by the British Petroleum Co. Ltd. and the Bureau 
de Recherches de Petrole, of France, of a joint company to explore for 
petroleum deposits in the Gambia. (New Commonwealth, January 1960.) 


Ghana 


Premier’s Policy Statement 


Dr. NKRUMAH told the National Assembly: “In pursuance of our policy 
of peace and friendship, the Government and people of Ghana are deter- 
mined not to get themselves entangled in the great ideological conflicts 
of the Great Powers as manifested in the cold war, which divides the 
world into east and west power blocs suspicious of each other’s motives 
and intentions. This policy of non-alignment, of course, should not be 
interpreted to mean that my Government will choose to play the role of 
silent spectators in world affairs, or in matters which affect our country’s 
vital interests and the destiny of the African peoples. Our policy of positive 
neutralism is not a passive or neutralist policy. It is a positive policy based 
upon our firm belief in positive action. 

“We believe that the United Nations is a useful instrument for harmon- 
izing the policies of states and for the promotion of peace and mutual 
understanding among the nations of the world. . . . We regard our inde- 
pendence as meaningless, unless we are able to use the freedom that goes 
with it to help other African people to be free and independent, to liberate 
the entire continent of Africa from foreign domination, and ultimately to 
establish a union of African states. My Government will continue to pursue 
this policy of independence and unity of Africa with all the vigour and 
resources at our command. We believe that until the whole of Africa is 
free, independent and united, there will be no lasting peace in the world. 
This is so because, in our view, the evils of colonialism and imperialist 
expansion have been the main cause of the wars, which have afflicted 
Europe and the whole world in recent history. Therefore in the interest of 
peace and security in Africa, and in the world, we call upon the colonial 
powers to grant independence to all the African countries at present under 
theircontrol. .. . 

“There are many people in and outside Africa who attributed the 
recent disturbances in Nyasaland, in the Congo and in other colonial 
territories of Africa directly to the deliberations which took place at the 
All-African People’s Conference held in Accra. Such people believe that 
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Ghana has become the centre of anti-colonial forces and political agitation 
for independence in Africa. They view Ghana and the development of 
nationalism in modern Africa with alarm and increasing apprehension. 
On our own part, I wish to say that this accusation is perhaps the greatest 
tribute that the enemies of African freedom could pay to Ghana. -If, 
indeed, the attainment of independence by Ghana, or the attendance of 
conference in Ghana by youths from other parts of Africa has provided 
the spark of inspiration for nationalist action in the several African terri- 
tories, this is a situation of which we can justly be proud. In this regard, I 
wish to say, in clear and unmistakable terms, Ghana has no apologies to 
render to anybody ; nor have we any excuses to make. . . . 

“The All-African Trade Union Preparatory Conference held in Accra 
last month is evidence of a further desire and determination of African 
trade union movement to be on its own and untrammelled by any associa- 
tion with trade union movements outside Africa. The workers of Africa, 
and more especially the trade union movement of Ghana, desire not to 
associate themselves either with the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions or with World Federation of Trade Unions. Association 
with either one of these international trade union organizations will auto- 
matically commit the African trade union movement to taking sides in the 
ideological conflict and cold war politics, which now divide the East from 
the West. The trade union movement of Ghana and, indeed, the trade 
union movements of Africa generally, have decided to be on their own. This 
decision is in consonance with the policy of my Government, and we shall 
give them every support and encouragement in this regard. . . . The time 
has now come for the people of Ghana to devise for themselves a new 
constitution best suited to the needs of Ghana. . . . 

“Several aluminium companies are now setting up a new company in 
Ghana, which will be known as the Volta Aluminium Company. . . . I 
earnestly hope that the outcome of these negotiations will be the establish- 
ment of an aluminium smelter at Tema. If this can be achieved we will, of 
course, have obtained a major consumer of power from the Volta. I am 
determined that power shall be produced from the Volta River as soon as 
possible. The Government has now asked Kaiser Engineers and Con- 
structors Incorporated to carry out additional work at the dam site which 
will require until about March, 1969, to complete. In addition, Kaisers 
have been asked to complete all the engineering design work of the dam and 
to prepare tender documents so that the Government could act as neces- 
sary by September 1, 1961.” (Ghana Daily Graphic, December 17.) 


Mr. Macmillan’s Visit 


The British Prime Minister, Mr. Harold Macmillan, spent five days in 
Ghana at the start of his tour of Africa. The Ghana Times said that Africa 
has now been “catapulted to a position where it compels attention, even 
by those who formerly merely turned up their noses at it” and that for the 
visit to be profitable Mr. Macmillan will have not only to listen to but also 
to respect African opinion.“‘British prestige in Africa is at a dangerously 
low ebb; the treatment being meted out to Dr. Hastings Banda and his 
colleagues of the National Congress in Nyasaland is a disgrace to Christian 
Britain. The continued imprisonment of Jomo Kenyatta can only be 
likened to an act reminiscent of Victorian imperialism. This visit offers a 
wonderful opportunity to retrieve Britain’s honour which the Devlin 
report has discredited in a rather devastating manner.” 

Talks between the two Prime Ministers were expected to cover con- 
stitutional preparations to make Ghana a republic and Ghana’s £80- 
£100 million Volta River dam and aluminium smelter project. 


Union of African States 


Dr. Nkrumah told foreign correspondents accompanying Mr. 
Macmillan that to achieve a union of African states, Ghana would be 
prepared to surrender her own sovereignty completely. He hoped great 
progress would be made towards such a union within the next ten years. 
It would follow the federal pattern—but not the ideology—of the United 
States or the Soviet Union. Each member state would have “an equal 
voice”, although the more advanced countries would have greater in- 
fluence in the union. (Guardian, January 8.) 

The Times (January 11) said: ““The most hopeful field for the immediate 
development of Dr. Nkrumah’s ideas is in his own West Africa, which has 


not to cope with peoples from oversea who come to make their homes. If 
he begins here to lay the foundations of a United States of Africa, pre- 
sumably needing speedy association with what will soon be independent 
Nigeria, no one in the Commonwealth should condemn the experiment in 
advance. The project of a combination with Guinea, a Commonwealth 
with a non-Commonwealth State, should be of direct interest to the United 
Kingdom. It is all to the good that Ghana should be turning its mind 
to original and ambitious political thought. But All-Africa is a very large 
and complicated conception; it will not be reduced to a single political 
pattern this year, or perhaps this century.” 


Plans for a Republic 


Constitutional changes to create a republican government will be sub- 
mitted to the National Assembly in March. The programme is as follows: 
on March 6, Dr. Nkrumah will broadcast to the nation giving details of the 
Government’s proposal. On March 7 an explanatory white paper and 
draft constitution will be published. During the week beginning March 14 
the National Assembly will debate the proposals and ancillary legislation— 
the Constituent Assembly and Plebiscite Bill. Under this legislation, the 
plebiscite on the constitution and voting for the first President of Ghana 
will take place between April 19 and 26. Once the electorate has agreed in 
principle to these changes, the National Assembly, sitting as a constituent 
assembly, will examine each article of the new constitution. It is hoped 
that these changes will be agreed so that the new constitution may come 
into operation on July 1 when the President will be inaugurated. 

Dr. Nkrumah has told chiefs in the Western Region that the proposed 
republican form of government “is meant to strengthen chieftaincy and 
not to destroy it”. (West Africa, January 30.) 


Shipping Line 

The Ghana Government is to become sole owner of the Black Star 
Shipping Line, hitherto a joint Ghana-Israel enterprise, as the result of an 
offer by the Israel partners, the Zim Shipping Company, to sell their 40 
per cent holding. A managerial agreement under which Zim placed its 
experience and representation at the service of the Black Star Line may be 
extended for five years until 1967. The Ghana Government has decided 
on expansion which exceeded Israel’s ability, or willingness, to invest 
further funds. It is understood that the line intends to spend from £7 to 
£10 million in purchasing eight to twelve new vessels. (The Times, Decem- 
ber 28.) 


Atomic Bomb Test Protest 


Ghana’s opposition to the proposed French nuclear tests in the 
Sahara was voiced before the U.N. Security Committee by Mr. A. Quaison- 
Sackey, Permanent Representative, who said his Government was “deeply 
alarmed” by the prospect of the explosions. The concern of the people of 
Africa at the prospect of the tests had been spontaneous and immediate. 
All the African countries had protested vigorously and Ghana feared that 
France might be alienating total African opinion against her. “The days 
are over when the destiny of Africa was decided at conference tables out- 
side Africa and by the unilateral action of Powers whose main aim was the 
exploitation of the African.” (Ghana Today, December 23.) 

The international atomic protest team led by the Rev. Michael Scott 
made several attempts to cross the frontier from Ghana into Upper Volta 
on their way to the test site in the Sahara. They were stopped by French 
police and troops and returned to Ghanaian territory. They applied un- 
successfully for visas. 


Liberia 

Agreement with West Germany 
LipeRiA and West Germany have signed an agreement for economic and 
technical co-operation. West Germany will help Liberia to replan Mon- 
rovia, to establish medical and engineering courses at their university 


designed to prepare students for higher studies abroad, and to develop 
their information services. 
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The two countries will also work together for the detailed design and 
preparation of specifications for a hydro-electric scheme on the St. Paul 
River. A treaty of friendship, commerce and navigation is also being 
negotiated between the two countries. 


President Tubman’s Government 


President William Tubman, starting his fourth term of office as Presi- 
dent of Liberia, has appointed Mr. Rudolph Grimes, Secretary of State; 
Mr. Wilmot David, Under Secretary of State; Mr. Stephen Tolbert, 
Minister of Agriculture and Commerce; Mr. Harrison Grigsby, Minister 
of National Defence; Mr. J. Milton, Secretary of the Interior. The five 
unchanged portfolios are Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Charles Sherman; 
Postmaster-General, Mr. MacDeshield; Attorney-General, Mr. Joseph 
Garber; Secretary of Education, Mr. Nathanial Massaquoi; and Secretary 
of Public Works, Mr. Thomas Buchanan. (West Africa, January 30.) 


Mali 
Independence Approved 


GENERAL DE GAULLE announced acceptance of the Federation of Mali’s 
wish to become independent. Negotiations would shortly be opened be- 
tween the Federation (Sudan and Senegal) and France for the transfer of 
responsibilities now shared in common, and for the signature of co- 
operation agreements. The two states would, although independent, 
remain within the Community, “whose institutions may be, if necessary, 
adapted as a consequence”. General de Gaulle, in a speech to the Mali 
Federal Assembly, employed “international sovereignty” as being pre- 
ferable to “independence’’, for as he said, in the modern world real and 
total independence could belong to no one. He emphasized that Mali 
would be achieving a new status with “the support, the agreement, and the 
aid of France”, which was ready to help the new state, partly because it 
was in the nature of France to do so and partly because both peoples shared 
the same language and way of thinking. He said that the essential element 
for a state which wished to play an international role “is to exist by itself, 
in itself, and within its own house”. There was no international reality 
which did not begin with national reality. (The Times, December 14.) 

M. Mamadou Dia, the Prime Minister of Senegal, said: ““We wish to 
obtain unequivocal independence, but we think the Community trans- 
formed and maintained between us, will emerge strengthened.” (Guardian, 
December 14.) 

M. Gabriel Lisette, Deputy Prime Minister of Chad, said that the 
Mali Federation’s move for independence within the French Community 
“will inevitably set serious problems for the other African states’. If the 
heads of the Community states could not oppose “‘the master-idea of inde- 
pendence”, they should realize its economic and financial responsibilities. 
“I think the Community states would benefit by joining together to ask for 
their independence, thus better to assure their economic future.” (Ghana 
Daily Graphic, December 23.) 


Mauritania 


Eventual Independence 


THE Prime Minister of Mauritania, M. Moktar Ould Daddah, welcoming 
General de Gaulle to the capital, Nouakchott, said that his country would 
one day ask for independence. It followed from the nature of things that 
the Islamic Republic of Mauritania should attain independence when the 
time came. It would thus probably assume among its neighbours the role 
of a connecting link, for which France would so generously have pre- 
pared it. He assured General de Gaulle that Mauritania intended to realize 
its destiny in friendship with France and the other states of the Com- 
munity. (The Times, December 11.) 


Iron Ore Project 


Work will begin in 1960 to mine deposits of high-grade iron ore, of 
which 215 million tons are estimated to be easily available in an 18-mile- 





long massif, which rises 2,000 feet above and to the east of Fort Gouraud. 
The estimated cost is £60 million. It is planned to develop open-pit mines, 
initially at F’Derek, near Fort Gouraud, and at Tazadit, near the eastern 
end of the ridge; to build a town of 6,000 to 6,500 inhabitants at Fort 
Gouraud; to construct 400 miles of railway linking the mines with the 
coast at Port Etienne, now an administrative centre and fishing port; to 
improve the naturally fine harbour to provide loading facilities for ships 
of up to 60,000 tons; and to build a new town there of some 4,000 in- 
habitants. 

The initial target is 4 million tons a year of ore containing not less than 
63 per cent of iron and not more than 8 per cent of silica—comparable in 
quality with some Swedish ores—and to build up to an output of 6 million 
tons a year. 

Development of the Fort Gouraud deposits is being undertaken by the 
Société Anonyme des Mines de Fer de Mauritanie—generally known as 
Miferma—in which France and French interests have slightly more than a 
half share. The remainder of its present capital of about £1,800,000 comes 
from Britain, Italy, and Germany. 

The Islamic Republic will share fifty-fifty in the profits under a long- 
term agreement to ensure that some income will go to the Republic even 
in bad years. It is envisaged that there will be a progressive change- 
over from European to African skilled staff. As the scheme should simul- 
taneously help the economy of western Europe and contribute to the 
advancement of an underdeveloped country, it has been considered to 
qualify in principle for help from the World Bank, and negotiations for a 
loan of $50 million are at an advanced stage. (The Times, December 12.) 


Nigeria 
New Governments 


As a result of the General Election on December 12, the Federal House of 
Representatives is made up of: 142 Northern Peoples’ Congress; eighty- 
one National Council for Nigeria and the Cameroons; seventy-three 
Action Group; eight Northern Electors Progressive Union; eight Inde- 
pendents. 

The Federal Cabinet consists of: Prime Minister, Alhaji Abubakar 
Tafawa Balewa; Lagos Affairs and Land, Alhaji Muhammadu Ribadu; 
Finance, Chief Festus Okotie-Eboh; Transport and Aviation, Mr. R. A. 
Njoku; Works and Surveys, Alhaji Inuwa Wada; Commerce and Industry, 
Zanna Bukar Dipcharima; Labour and Welfare, Mr. J. M. Johnson; 
Education, Mr. Aja Nwachuku; Mines and Power, Mallam Maitama Sule; 
Economic Development and Research, Mallam Shehu Shagari; Communi- 
cations, Mr. Olu Akinfoshilo; Internal Affairs, Mallam Usman Sarki; 
Information, Mr. T. O. S. Benson; Health, Alhaji Waziri Ibrahim; 
Pensions, Establishments and Nigerianization, Mallam Musa Yar Adua; 
Ministers of State, Mr. M. T. Mbu and Mr. M. A. Olarewaju. 

Ten ministers are N.P.C. and seven N.C.N.C. 

In the Western Region the Action Group won a majority of seats and 
the new Premier is Chief S. L. Akintola (Action Group), who succeeds 
Chief Awolowo, who has become leader of the Federal opposition. 

In the Northern Region the Sardauna of Sokoto, Sir Ahmadu Bello 
(N.P.C.), remains Prime Minister. 

In the Eastern Region Dr. M. I. Okpara (N.C.N.C.) has succeeded 
Dr. N. Azikiwe as Premier. Dr. Azikiwe becomes President of the Federal 
Senate of forty-four members. 

The Guardian (December 16) commented: “The effective power may 
well be that of Premier of the Northern Region and the leader of the 
N.P.C., Sir Ahmadu Bello, who referred to the Prime Minister of the 
Federation as his ‘lieutenant’. The major parties in the southern regions 
have for long been interested in reducing the power of the north by creat- 
ing another region from the Non-Moslem areas.” 


Mr. Macmillan’s Visit 
Welcoming the British Prime Minister to a joint session of the Nigerian 


Senate and House of Representatives, Alhaji Abubakar, the Federal 
Premier, said: ““We have been sorry to see in some cases that after a few 
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years of parliamentary democracy there has been a complete breakdown of 
government and power has been seized by one section of the community. 
It is easy to say that these countries were not really ripe for independence. 
But I think that a poor argument. It seems to me that in these unhappy 
countries it is the political leaders who have failed their people.” 

Mr. Macmillan saiJ that if the past hundred years of Nigerian asso- 
ciation with Britain had borne no other fruit one could at least claim the 
justification that it had led to the creation of a united country. Nigeria’s 
influence and strength would be greater by reason of that unity. True, the 
country had a federal system, which was not the easiest form of govern- 
ment to conduct because the strains and stresses of any federation threat- 
ened its unity, but this could be overcome if people paid due regard to the 
views of others and tried to understand and meet them half-way. There 
was also the need for a sense of humour. He hoped when the country 
became a full member of the Commonwealth, it would carry there the same 
qualities of forbearance and tolerance. He ended by saying: “We have 
worked well and honourably together and I am confident that in your new 
era of independence Nigeria and Great Britain will continue to work 
together for the common good.” (Guardian, January 14.) 


No Surrender of Sovereignty 


The Federal Prime Minister, Alhaji Abubakar, said that Nigeria had 
not yet given thought to the question of going into a United States of 
Africa. He saw nothing wrong in the coming together of peoples, but 
Nigeria had no intention of surrendering its sovereignty to any other 
country soon after independence. It would be most willing to join other 
West African countries in finding solutions to common problems, but 
would not at this stage consider entering into any proposed West African 
State. When it was suggested that Dr. Nkrumah claimed to have discussed 
the matter with him he denied it. 

He also said that he considered South Africa’s membership of the 
Commonwealth an embarrassment to Britain. The British Common- 
wealth was a club of free and independent people, and if South Africa 
discriminated against other members of the club “that was not the way to 
be a member of a club”. He did not consider a boycott of South African 
goods an answer to the question of apartheid. “It is not enough to criticize 
and criticize. We have to face the problem objectively,” he said. Although 
the Nigerian trade unions might join in a boycott the Nigerian Govern- 
ment would not. 

Asked whether he believed a world boycott of South African goods 
might be effective, as distinct from a boycott by African countries and 
peoples alone, he said he did, but he was afraid such a boycott might make 
South Africa unduly bitter and there would be no end to the trouble which 
might then arise. (Guardian, January 14.) 


Warning to Press 


In a statement which the Nigerian Press described as a “threat’’ the 
newly appointed Federal Information Minister, Mr. Theophilus Benson, 
said that he would not hesitate “if any of the Press should indulge in 
destructive criticisms to recommend to the Government that appropriate 
disciplinary action be taken against such a Press’’. 

Mr. Benson said: “Destructive criticisms at this stage of Nigeria’s 
emergence into a full sovereign nation will not be tolerated by my Ministry, 
as such criticisms may tend to paint Nigeria to the outside world as a 
country not yet ripe for independence and will help some foreign journal- 
ists who have shown antagonism to us, by distasteful and discolourful 
reports of our country, to have materials to use against us, which might be 
detrimental to the pace of our political progress and to the leadership of the 
African continent which is ours by right, taking into consideration the size 
of our country, her population, and agricultural wealth.” (The Times, 
January 4.) 

After numerous protests, Mr. Benson made a statement in the House of 
Representatives. He declared that all he had asked was that newspapers 
should refrain from “destructive criticism and from publishing material 
which could be used by others to the detriment of Nigeria”. Mr. Benson 
went on to say that it was “‘much too late” for Nigeria to talk of “muzzling” 
the Press; all he had done was to appeal to them to use their influence 
against destructive criticism. He then turned to the overseas Press, saying 


that Nigeria took exception to much that was published about the country 
abroad—though he added that “on the whole” the journalists travelling 
with Mr. Macmillan had given “‘a great deal of very good and very 
favourable publicity”. He recognized that there would be more and more 
visiting journalists, and that Nigerians could not hope that all of them 
would “sing our praises” ; however, he asked again that the Press should 
be “constructive”. 


Oil Discovery 

Shell-B.P. announced that oil has now been found in commercial 
quantities in Nigeria and that the company hopes therefore to remain in 
the country for many years. The company has a fifty-fifty profit-sharing 
agreement with the Nigerian Government. 

The company was not at present considering the question of refineries 
for by-products other than basic petroleum products, because these would 
need further large-scale investments, and in any case there was no reason 
to suppose that even other African countries would be willing to buy 
products from the Nigerian refinery, as they might prefer for own reasons 
to own their own refineries. The company was determined to make opera- 
tions international in Nigeria as elsewhere, and therefore aimed at em- 
ploying an increasing number of Nigerians, but with the emphasis on 
quality. It also planned to take full part in the social and economic life of 
the country and was already in this direction building up Port Harcourt 
not only as an oil city but as an industrial city for all Nigerian industries. 
(Guardian, November 7.) 


Five Year Development Plan 


The Western Nigerian Government has announced a £165 million 
Five Year Development Plan to run from 1960-65. The new plan, which 
will concentrate on co-ordinated agricultural and industrial development 
and continue to augment public and social services, will entail a capital 
outlay of £68.3 million with a recurring annual expenditure of approxi- 
mately £20 million. 

The Plan calls for schooling an increase of 250,000 primary age children 
by 1965. As for secondary grammar education, it is estimated that each 
year after 1960 some 12,750 pupils will be eligible for admission to the 
secondary school systems. In 1959, only 6,000 were admitted. To absorb 
the new students, Western Nigeria plans to expand the capacity of present 
schools and open seventy-five new schools by 1963. It als calls for special 
efforts to attract Nigerians and overseas graduates into the teaching pro- 
fession. 

Other phases of the Five Year Plan call for the consolidation of medical 
services; the development of the Region’s roads; increased generation of 
electricity; extension of water supplies; effective town and country plan- 
ning, and the recruitrffent of a technical and professional staff to help 
implement the Five Year Project. (News from Western Nigeria, November 
24.) 


Sierra Leone 


Constitutional Talks 


Sir MILTON MARGAI, the Premier, has been invited with an “all party” 
delegation to London in March to discuss with the Colonial Secretary, 
Mr. Iain Macleod, and his officials, Sierra Leone’s next constitutional steps. 
Discussions are likely to centre on the transfer to Ministers of those powers 
which the Governor still exercises without the advice of Executive Council 
—powers over defence and external affairs, internal security and police, 
and the Civil Service. If precedents of Ghana and Nigeria are followed, the 
Premier, perhaps with an advisory board of ministers, should now assume 
policy-making powers for these matters and, simultaneously, take over 
Presidency of Executive Council, over which the Governor at present 
presides. If these changes are agreed, the Governor will, in fact, only act 
on the advice of the Government. West Africa (January 16) emphasized 
some factors in development: the decrease in disturbances about diamond 
mining: the lack of investment capital—£20 million is needed to develop 
iron ore resources at Tonkolili; the lack of education—only 5 per cent of 
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children in the Protectorate received any education in 1958; the lack of 
any effective opposition party to the S.L. People’s Party. The United 
People’s Party appeared to be split with Mr. Valesius Caulker challenging 
the leadership of Mr. Rogers-Wright. 


GENERAL 


Africa 1960 


THE following diary charts the way ahead only in respect of the actual 
fixtures and events that can roughly be foreseen. Many unpremeditated 
happenings are likely to occur. 


January 


Independence of Cameroun (former French Cameroons Trust Terri- 
tory) (Ist). 

Prime Minister leaves for tour of Ghana, Nigeria, Rhodesia, Nyasaland, 
South Africa (5th). 

Independence of Mali, probably. (Senegal and Sudan.) 

Completion of elections in Belgian Congo for new African-controlled 
communal councils. Constitutional Conference on the Congo’s future in 
Brussels. 

Kenya Constitutional Conference in London (19th). 

Until it has been held the date of the Kenya general election in 1960 
will not be known. 

General election on adult franchise in Basutoland. 

All-African Peoples’ Conference, Tunis (meeting of Nationalist 
political parties and leaders from both independent and colonial states) 
(25th). 

Conference in Tangier of U.N. Economic Commission for Africa (26th). 

U.N. visiting mission to Ruanda-Urundi to report on possible inde- 
pendence. 


February 


Independence of Mauritania (probably). 

Elections in British Somaliland to new Legislative Council with 
African majority. 

Meeting of the Senate of the French Community, followed (probably) 
by an extraordinary session of the French Parliament to consider con- 
stitutional changes relative to the Community. 


March 


Independence of Dahomey (probably). Dahomey expected to join Mali. 

Belgian Congo elections to provincial councils; formation of African- 
controlled provincial administrations. 

Sierra Leone Constitutional Conference (on last phase to independence 
and Commonwealth membership). 


April 
Independence of Togoland (former French Togoland under French 


trusteeship) (27th). 
All-African Trade Union Conference meets in Morocco. 


May 


Commonwealth Prime Ministers meet in London (5th). 
Constitutional Conference on Tanganyika. 


July 


Independence of Somalia (Ist). 

Elections for Legislative Council in Zanzibar. 

Talks on setting up a popularly elected Legislature in Bechuanaland 
(may be later in year). 


September 


Inauguration of Legislative and Executive Councils and an African- 
controlled Central Government in Belgian Congo. 

Tanganyika general election for an African-controlled Legislative 
and Executive Council. 





October 


Independence of Nigeria (Ist). 
(British Cameroons, North and South, to decide their future by 
plebiscites to be held between October 1960 and February 1961.) 


November 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland Constitutional Conference on 
the future of the Federation, in London. 
Independent African States Conference (Accra ?). 
Independent West African States Conference on closer union, Monrovia. 
(The Economist, January 2.) 


Trade Unions 


African trade unions took up a large proportion of the time at the 
Sixth Biennial Congress of the International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions which was held in Brussels on December 3. 

Speaking to the Press in London on December 12, Mr. Tom Mboya 
said that the Congress came only a few weeks after the second I.C.F.T.U. 
African Regional Conference held in Lagos from November 9-15 and 
took place when major trade union developments and attitudes were 
beginning to show in Africa, especially in relation to the question of inter- 
national affiliation. “The Lagos Conference decided that the African 
Regional Organization should enjoy a maximum degree of autonomy, and 
that its constitution should give it more responsibility and authority than 
had hitherto been given to any regional organization. Three main features 
of this automony were to be, that the constitution provide for the direct 
election of the Regional General Secretary instead of being appointed by 
the I.C.F.T.U. Executive Board; that the decisions of the Regional 
Organization would be matters of consultation and not necessarily subject 
to prior approval by the Executive Board; that I.C.F.T.U. programmes and 
aid in Africa be channelled through the Regional Organization. The 
African delegates were satisfied with the outcome of the Brussels Con- 
ference, as all the Lagos decisions have been met.” 

Mr. Mboya said African trade unionists were naturally interested in 
African political and economic problems and welcomed any gatherings 
at which trade union leaders or any other persons come together to discuss 
matters of common interest. It was in this spirit that they had decided to 
attend the Casablanca Conference of African trade union leaders next 
May. He reaffirmed, however, their complete commitment to continued 
affiliation to the I.C.F.T.U. He concluded: “I do not consider this affiliation 
to be in conflict with the idea of the African personality or the very under- 
standable desire of the African people to refrain from being involved in 
the East-West power conflict.” 

Answering criticisms when he returned to Nairobi, Mr. Mboya said 
the degree of autonomy which had been granted to the African regional 
organizations was complete to the extent that its activities were consistent 
with the principles of the I.C.F.T.U. “Apart from this we have complete 
control over our decisions and the appointment of our personnel.” Mr. 
Mboya said that in addition to being granted autonomy the African 
Regional Organization had improved its position within the I.C.F.T.U. 
set-up. It had secured the appointment of more African members to the 
Executive Board, an African Vice-President, an African on the Interna- 
tional Solidarity Fund and an African to the Management Committee. 
The Region would also have a direct say in the appointment of an assistant 
general secretary to be in charge of the Africa desk in Brussels and would 
appoint two Africans to serve there permanently. 

Referring to the all-African trade union federation proposed in Accra, 
Mr. Mboya said: “It is not true that any federation was set up in Accra. 
They deferred coming to a decision until May. Its formation depends on 
whether we will support it then. Our position is that we believe firmly in 
continued affiliation with the I.C.F.T.U.” 

The Times (December 12) said of the Brussels Congress: “It was to have 
been the occasion for celebration, for the planning of a developing future. 
But it has proved to be the most depressing congress of an uninspiring 
series. The energies of the chief American and European leaders were 
frittered away in barren wrangling about how and when to change the 
general secretary. All the old suspicions and recriminations were revived. 

“This lack of the fraternal spirit is particularly unfortunate at a time 
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when the future of the growing but immature African unions is in the 
balance. A movement for an independent, neutralist, Pan-African trade 
union federation, supported by the Ghana T.U.C., threatens to draw the 
African movements away from the influences of the West. 

“In this situation there is a real difference of attitude between the 
Americans on the one side and the British and many other European 
leaders on the other. The Americans emphasize the political character of 
the world struggle. Their inclination is to use their financial resources to 
build up the prestige of union leaders in Africa and Asia and South 
America. The British believe that financial help should be strictly used to 
help build unions from the ground roots upwards to enable branch 
secretaries and district officers to learn and carry out the rudiments of their 
job, to ensure the solidly based organizations will be there to maintain the 
principles of democracy in the new independent countries. 

“In the end the differences were patched up and the African delegates 
were conceded a large measure of autonomy for their own regional organi- 
zation.” 


Tunis Conference 


President Habib Bourguiba of Tunisia opened the second All-African 
People’s Conference at Tunis this week in the new trade union head- 
quarters. The President told delegates from about thirty countries and 
observers from Britain, the U.S., Russia, China, India, Greece, Western 
Germany and Yugoslavia that hard work was necessary if independence 
was to be achieved and that underdeveloped countries must co-operate 
with the industrialized powers if their standard of living was to be raised. 
On African unity and freedom he said: “This is the moment of African 
independence. All the paths towards independence are valuable—whether 
they are through political stages or by armed conflict. Personally, I favour 
the pacific ways, but I cannot refrain from helping Algeria in its war for 
liberty.” 

The Guardian (January 29) reported that delegates to the All-Africa 
People’s Conference from January 24-29 felt an intense anger against the 
French Government over Algeria and the coming Sahara bomb test. Their 
other main concern was with what they described as “‘neo-colonialism”’. 
Mr. Kojo Botsio, Ghana’s Minister of Economic Planning, suggested that 
the force of imperialism now descending on Africa in a different guise was 
seeking to Balkanize the continent and keep countries poor and economic- 
ally dependent, even if politically free. Two Nigerian leaders, Anthony 
Enaharo and Aminu Kano, see economic dependence as a sequel to the 
period of colonialism rather than as a new policy deliberately devised by 
the colonial powers. 

While Mr. Botsio recommended a political union of African States 
(such as Ghana and Guinea have discussed) as an antidote to ‘“‘neo- 
colonialism’’, the more pragmatic Nigerians have suggested a dozen means 
by which African economic independence could be increased. In their 
speeches they explored the way in which Africa was “still an extension of 
Europe”’ in air communications, in postal, and even in telephonic net- 
works, 

A proposal to allow some observers and “fraternal delegates” from 
outside Africa to speak to the Conference was strongly opposed. 

Mr. Ako Adjei said: “‘Our view is that the Conference is of African 
peoples and organizations outside Africa, however well meaning, can 
only attend as observers or fraternal delegates.” 

Mallam Kano said: “If any White people are anti-colonialists, let 
them go and hold their own conference and we shall send observers 
there.” 

Mr. Tennison Makiwane, a member of the African National Congress, 
asked the Conference to support a boycott of South African goods as a 


move against “the vicious policies of apartheid”. (Daily Graphic, January 
28.) 


Voluntary Service Scheme 

An International Voluntary Service Scheme’ is being organized in 
conjunction with the Department of Social Welfare in Ghana. It has been 
in operation for nearly three years. Two young architects were sent to 
assist in the Department's scheme of Mass Education. Their work was 
largely composed of drawing type plans for new buildings to be erected in 
the village areas and passing on to draughtsmen and others the technical 
“know how” of building construction. They were followed by a nurse. 
While out there all volunteers take part in periodical work-camps, which 
unlike their normal work, have involved practical manual labour. There 
are further opportunities for young architects, nurses, engineers, doctors, 
nutritionists, domestic science teachers, and a commercial artist. Though 
an important part of their stay there will devolve around work-camping, 
the regular work will be for the Department of Social Welfare. Volunteers 
receive a modest allowance and their tour of duty is eighteen months. 


BOOK LIST 


(Recent acquisitions to the Africa Bureau Library) 


SKEFFINGTON, Arthur. Tanganyika in Transition—outlines political 
and economic progress—a Fabian Commonwealth Bureau pamphlet. 
(Price 4s.) 

GABATSHWANE, S. M. Introduction to the Bechuanaland Protectorate 
History and Administration. Published by S. M. Gabatshwane, Kanye, B.P. 
SITHOLE, Ndabaningi. African Nationalism. O.U.P. (Price 12s. 6d.) 


PAKENHAM, Elizabeth. Jameson’s Raid. “‘An extraordinary episode in 
our history and the prelude to the Boer War of 1899.” Published by 
Weidenfeld & Nicolson. (Price 36s.) 


African Farm Labour 1948-1958. A survey published by the South African 
Institute of Race Relations. (Price 2s. 6d.) 


The Scholar and Society. Report on a Study Group held in Tunis, April 
1959, under auspices of the Committee on Science and Freedom. (Bulletin 
of the Committee on Science and Freedom obtainable free of charge from 
the Secretary, Lime Cottage, 818 Wilmslow Road, Manchester 20.) 
BROOKES, Edgar H. The City of God and the Politics of Crisis. O.U.P. 
(Price 10s. 6d.). 

Kenya 1960. A leaflet issued by Committee for Racial Co-operation in 
Kenya. 


Educating for Peace. A catalogue of films, tape recordings, exhibition 
material, etc., on various subjects, including a section on Africa, obtainable 
from Friends Peace Committee, Friends House, Euston Road, N.W.1. 
(Price Is.) 
The Economic Development of Kenya. An analysis by the Study Group on 
“Economic Realities in Kenya” available from The Secretary, Economic 
Study Group, P.O. Box 5009, Nairobi. (Price 2s. plus postage.) 
Bechuanaland Protectorate 1958. Commonwealth Relations Office Report. 
H.M.S.O. (Price 6s. 6d.) 
Kenya 1958. Colonial Office Report. H.M.S.O. (Price 8s. 6d.) 
Northern Rhodesia 1958. Colonial Office Report. H.M.S.O. (Price 5s.) 
Onzieme Rapport Annuel 1958. Institut pour La Recherche Scientifique en 
Afrique Centrale. 

'L.V.S., 72 Oakley Square, N.W.1. 


The Editor of the DiGrst does not necessarily endorse the views of correspondents 
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AFRICA BUREAU ACIIVITIES 





Tue Annual General Meeting of the Africa Bureau was held at Caxton 
Hall in London on December 3. There was a record attendance. The 
Anniversary Address, entitled “Facing 1960 in Central Africa”, was given 
by Mr. Guy Clutton-Brock. (This is now published as an Africa Bureau 
pamphlet, price 1s. 6d.) The Annual Report of the Africa Bureau which 
was adopted at the General Meeting has been sent to all members; further 
copies are available on request from the Secretary. 

Mr. Guy Clutton-Brock addressed a public meeting, entitled “Dawn 
in Nyasaland”, at Friends House on December 15. Lord Hemingford was 
in the chair and other speakers were Mr. Kanyama Chiume, Mr. Joshua 
Nkomo, and Mr. Jeremy Thorpe, M.P. 


Arrangements were made for Mr. Tom Mboya and Mr. Khamiliza 
when they visited London in December after attending the I.C.F.T.U. 
Conference in Brussels. 

Members of the Bureau Executive and Staff have met many delegates 
to the Kenya Conference now being held in London. The African Elected 
Members Delegation has visited the Africa Bureau and regular contact has 
been maintained with its members during the Conference. 


Recent visitors from other parts of Africa include Mr. Manoah Chirwa 
from Nyasaland and Mr. Mainza Chona from Northern Rhodesia. Mr. 
Chona was a delegate to the All-African People’s Conference in Tunis. 


The Director was in Tunis for the All-African People’s Conference in 


January. Miss Benson has remained in South Africa but is expected back 
in England shortly. 


The Secretary and Miss Lorna Richmond have addressed meetings 
in Essex, Surrey, and Norfolk. 


A Detainees Welfare Committee under the chairmanship of Mr. W. 
Chokani has been set up in Nyasaland. The treasurer is the Rev. Andrew 
Doig and the secretary Mr. Philip Howard. The Committee, with which the 
Bureau will be in close touch, will collect and administer funds available 
to assist the families of the detainees and will work to improve conditions 


in the camps. Special arrangements for the welfare of detainees were made 
by the Committee over Christmas. 
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